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Can You Identify This Room? 


You are accustomed to beautiful rooms but when you en- 
ter one can you immediately identify its period and style? 
Do you know whether the details are correct? Whether 
the correct fabrics and accessories have been used? 


FIT YOUR HOME TO 
YOUR PERSONALITY — 


and learn how ina series of delightful easy-to-master lessons studied in 


The Arts and Decoration Home 
Study Course in Interior Decora- 
tion 

now in its 20th year, prepared by experts in 


their field, will give you mastery of home 
furnishing and decoration. 


It is designed for you, whether you desire 


merely the cultural value of knowing the 


art of interior decoration, or if you wish to 
practise interior decoration as a Career, or, 
if you are already engaged in selling mer- 
chandise of lines allied with this profession, 
so you may broaden your field of activity 
through special knowledge. 

This fascinating Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty lessons covering every branch 
of furnishings and decoration, 
period and modern furniture and design. 


By pleasant study periods at home, you 


READ THESE 


extracts from letters received from students: 


“Before closing I feel compelled to thank you for the 
benefits I have obtained from your course both culturally 
and materially. My only regret is that I did not take up 
the course earlier, since I have had to spend several hundred 
dollars altering mistakes I could not possibly have made 
with the knowledge gained by the course.” 


“I take this opportunity to tell you that this course is 
managed better and is presented in a more interesting man- 
ner than any course for home study that I have ever taken 
or seen.” 


“Let me mention that I began the course merely as a 
help in home making. The interesting and clear manner in 
which the course unfolded has given me instead a hobby of 


paramount interest.” 


“This course has been of the greatest value to me in plan- 
ning our new home.” 


“J wish to tell you how much I have enjoyed your course 
in Interior Decoration. Although I did not take it with 
the intention of applying it to business, the practical snowl- 
edge gained will enable me to cooperate in the furnishing of 
a new home which I am now building. A year ago I could 
not have done this, but now, I feel with some help I can 
decorate my home with some degree of intelligence. I thank 
ou for the interest you have taken in my behalf and I shall 
glad to praise your ceurse to any prospective students. 


including 


the comfort of your own home. 


will be fitted to create a beautiful setting 
for yourself in your own home and for 
others—a striking and profitable way of 
using your artistic talent. 

Through this course, you will learn the 
details of historical styles such as Georgian, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Colon- 
ial, the Italian, French and Spanish and also 
Modern decoration. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration alone. You 
will learn the laws of color harmony, ar- 
rangement, textiles and their combination, 
period furniture and backgrounds and the 
accessories that go with them. The course 
consists of thirty lessons with over nine 
hundred illustrations and includes text 
books, color chart, fabric samples and a set 
of sixteen color plates showing successful 
interiors that are full of working sug- 
gestions. 


THE INFORMATIVE AND EN- 
TERTAINING LESSONS IN 
THE COURSE 


I. The Fixed Background. 

II. Walls. 

III. Windows and Draperies. 

IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. 

V. Lights; Lighting Fixtures. 

VI. Color and Color Schemes. 

VII. Choice and Arrangement of Fur- 
niture. ‘ 

VIII. Textiles; Hangings. 

IX. Framing and Hanging Pictures 

X. Painted Furniture. 

XI. Furnishing the Apartment. 

XII. and XIII. Historical Backgrounds. 

XIV. The Renaissance Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. 

XVII. The Neo-Classic Style. 

XVIII. Jacobean and Restoration in 
England. 


It is the 


XIX. William and Mary, Queen Anne 
and Early Georgian Styles. 

XX. The Age of Chippendale. 

XXI. The Adam Period in England 
and America. 

XXII. American Adaptation of British 
and Continental Styles. 

XXIII. The Decorating Profession. 

XXIV. Problems and Their Solution. 

XXV. What is Modern? 

XXVI. Light and Color. 

XXVII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Materials. 

XXIX. Designing a Modern Interior. 
a. The Modern House. b. The 
Modern Shop. 

XXX. Combining Modern and Period. 

Your home is the center of your life. You 

should know how to bring it to perfection. 


A brief course of delightful study will bring 
you a lifetime of pleasure in the future. 


ARTS AND DeEcorATION Home Stupy 
COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Courtesy The Plaza» 
Can You Decorate This Room? 


Achieving an effect like this is not merely a matter of 
good taste and a natural instinct for beauty. 
result of these qualities, plus expert knowledge and train- 
ing. Knowing how will save you costly mistakes. 
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Please send me your free booklet describing 


Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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Alabama 

May 9—Dog Show—Birmingham Kennel 
Club, Inc., Birmingham 
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tion, Hartford 
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Massachusetts 
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seum, Cambridge 
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Hall, Boston 
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Kennel Club, St. Louis 
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New York 
To April 25—Historical State St., Institute 
of Art, Albany 
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April 24-25—Empire Beagle Club, Sanc- 
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56th St. 
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tral, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. 
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Fifth Ave. t 
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58th St. 
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57th St. 
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tural Society of New York, 598 Madison 
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April 28—Narcissus Show, The Horticul- 
tural Society, 598 Madison Ave., 10 
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The Horticultural Society, 598 Madison 
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the Chrysler Building, 405 Lexington Ave- 
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BRINGING IN THE CATCH 


igile as professional acrobats, the Wagenias swarm over the 
at supports their wicker fish traps. The rushing waters of 
‘ ‘the fish into the large end of the baskets and make 
“escape. The traps are pulled to the top of the 
nd then reset for a fresh catch. 
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IN THE YEAR 1878 A lonely explorer stood in the rain 
on the windswept Battery at the foot of New York City watch- 
ing while his baggage—a few small trunks and cases—was 
being carried aboard the vessel that was to take him to South- 
ampton. 

Early in the year 1879, that same explorer stood on the 
steps of the Royal Palace at Brussels. He had just shaken the 
hand of one of the most important monarchs in Europe after 
concluding a grim bargain. The greatest of African explorers, 
Henry Morton Stanley, had accepted from Leopold II, King 
of the Belgians, the mission to establish communications be- 
tween Banana, a slave-trading post on Africa’s West Coast, and 
the central part of the Congo, then the King’s personal property 
and very nearly a totally unknown quantity. 

In the year 1894, another African conqueror, the French 
Savorgnan de Brazza, described in one sentence the heroic ven- 
ture successfully concluded by his rival. 

“The work of a titan,” he wrote, “accomplished by a pygmy.” 

.He could not have put it better. For the “pygmy” who 
landed at Banana with a score of Belgian and English officers 
and mechanics, some hundred cases of materials and supplies, 
and three diminutive steamboats divided into a thousand pieces 
to be put together later like so many jigsaw puzzles, had before 
him truly titanic tasks. First, burdened with its impedimenta, 
his expedition had to cross five hundred miles of mountains, 
swamps and forests inhabited by hostile natives in order to 
reach a navigable point on the Congo River. Then it was 
necessary to cover 1200 miles more and follow the course of the 
mysterious Congo, through a world where every hostile force of 
nature, man and beast lay in wait for the white man. 

It took him 1700 days to accomplish it all. An average of a 
mile a day. And each one of those infernal days was paid for 
with the indescribable sufferings of all members of the expedi- 
tion many of whom died. 

But the last of those days saw a chain of fortified stations 
safely established from the West Coast to the highest navigable 
point of the Congo River, the precipitous, two-mile-wide falls 
where the conjunction of the Lualaba and the Tshopo Rivers 
mark the beginning of the Congo, and the southeastern border 
of that immense expanse of the equatorial rain jungle before 
which even Stanley had to stop. 

Today, little more than half a century later, one cannot help 
but marvel at the miracles that the Belgians have accomplished 
in their colony ninety times bigger than the motherland. They 
have built 38,000 miles of roads, 5000 of railways, 10,000 of 
fluvial services ; and, up to the time of the invasion of Belgium, 
they had organized four thousand miles of regular air trans- 
ports, the permanent and emergency facilities of which—now 
exploited and enlarged to the maximum—have made the Belgian 
Congo one of the most important stopping places on the air 
lanes connecting America with the Middle and the Far East. 

The Belgian Congo is, furthermore, one of the United Na- 
tions’ most valuable sources of raw materials. For, since the 
turn of the century, it has been developed into the world’s first 
producer of radium and industrial diamonds; the second of 
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copper and palm oil; the third of gold 
and cotton. 

But it is such a vast country—as large 

as one third of the United States—that all 
this productive activity, all the modern 
communications, are almost entirely lim- 
ited to a few industrial zones. The rest 
of this vast region has been partially ex- 
plored during recent years, but the great- 
est portion of the Congo is still terra in- 
cognita. One has only to go beyond the 
outskirts of a bustling modern settlement 
to encounter an Africa that is still almost 
unchanged since Stanley discovered it. 
_ Take Stanleyville, for instance; the 
town born from the fortified camp Stan- 
ley built in 1883 near the great falls 
which he christened with his name. His 
1700-day agonizing journey from Banana 
has now shrunk to a comfortable one- 
week trip by train and river boat. 

The boat, incidentally, may be the 
Kigoma, the same huge, ugly flat-bottom 
on which you might have traveled on the 


6 After its thrilling journey through the swirling waters this pirogue has reached the rocks on 
which the aerial fisheries are built. Some of the crew are leaving the boat and scrambling up 
the rocks while a few paddlers remain to hold the boat in place. Some of the wicker traps are 


Mississippi, which she plied until a score 
of years ago. Then she was dismantled 
to be reassembled in ‘Leopoldville, the 
Congo’s present capital, in the same river 
harbor where Stanley put together his 
three little steamboats. 

When you land from that river boat 
one of the most striking contrasts in Cen- 
tral Africa is.about to be revealed to you. 
The pier onto which you step is filled 
with up-to-date machinery. The throng 
which occupies every free inch of space 
is composed essentially of men in trim 
white uniforms, of women elegantly 
dressed, of palesbut healthy and plump 
children—some of Stanleyville’s 2500 odd 
white inhabitants. 

A fine motor car takes you through 
clean, well-paved, electrically illuminated 
streets to a fairly imposing grand hotel. 
In the lobby, there is a cocktail bar; the 
radio is blaring; posters announce vari- 
ous movies, swimming competitions, ten- 
nis tournaments. 


SAFE LANDING 


seen half submerged in the foreground. 


Upstairs in your spacious room, once — 
. you have overcome your surprise at the ~ 
private bathroom and the phone on the — 


night table, you look out of the screened 


windows. You see a stream of cars, a | 


black traffic cop, and perhaps you'll think 
how Stanley would shudder with disgust 
on beholding the half-civilized natives 


who parade in the public gardens below, ~ . 


like so many caricatures, in European 
clothes and manner. 

You ask yourself where is the thrill and 
the adventure of Central Africa. You 
need not worry about that as you will 
find out later when you take a certain 


rutted little road which starts just be-~ 


tween the public gardens and the shore 
warehouses. You follow it for a couple 
of miles until it reduces itself to a narrow’ 
winding path. Another mile and the 
path emerges from the dripping dimness 
of the thick vegetation and ends for good 
—in the middle of a riot of colors and 
noises and smells you'll never forget. 
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_ faces, feathered headdresses and bead necklaces, these 
sorcerers are ready to conduct a ceremony to propitiate 
the god of the river. 


SORCERERS OF THE WAGENIAS 


Dressed in their most elaborate costumes with painted 


Suddenly, you find yourself in the heart 
of the enormous village of the Wagenias, 
the merry aerial fishermen of Stanley 
Falls. Now you are in an entirely dif- 


~ ferent Central Africa, much the same as 
- the one that Stanley first saw sixty years 
» ago. 


There, were he to return again one of 
these mornings, you know he would feel 
at home. It isn’t difficult for you to 
visualize him standing in your place near 
the tombstone he himself planted in that 
village to mark the graves of his com- 
panions killed during his bitter battles 
with the Wagenias—and cracking one of 
his rare smiles as he watches those old 
“friends” of his rush toward their gigan- 
tic canoes, as battered today as they were 
at his time. 

_ As the years have passed, Stanleyville 
has become the capital of the Congo’s 
most interesting province, and peace, 


_ progress and prosperity have spread over 


the surrounding country. But all these 
things have touched the Wagenias lightly. 
They do not fight and kill the Europeans 


’ and their soldiers any longer, but they 


still play some good jokes on them when- 
_ ever they feel like it—a whim that no 


other tribe in the whole of the Congo 


_ would dare to gratify. 

_ As far as the Wagenias are concerned, 
1943 is just another year like 1883, or 
any other. As in Stanley’s time, they 
still dress their innumerable youngsters 
with fresh air; their shapely girls with a 


_ string around their waist and two colored 


beads casually swinging from that string; 
their always-chattering men and women 


with a square piece of bark-cloth. To 
\ this simple costume they add, for grand 


occasions, a little round straw hat sur- 


‘mounted by multicolored feathers anda 


ARRIVAL AT THE FALLS 


necklace made of many leopards’ fangs. 

Pleasant rascals at times, first class 
banditti at others, now as then the Wag- 
enias still run the best racket on the river. 
Stretching across the rapids of the falls— 
which, especially during the rainy season, 
are of a tumultuous violence—they still 
keep their traditional aerial. fisheries. 
These are tall structures made of poles 
precariously planted between gigantic 
rocks and connected over the deafening 
mass of furious foam by other poles in- 
securely tied together with vegetable fiber. 
From these scaffoldings each evening 
they drop their huge traps into the churn- 
ing waters. They retrieve them the fol- 
lowing morning so abundantly filled that 
for miles the river remains almost fish- 
less, and all the people along these shores 
have to come and buy fish from the 
Wagenias. 

Every morning of the year the Wag- 
enias sell to those natives an African for- 
tune in fish.. They do not sell it for 
money. They are smarter than that. 
They barter their catch, instead, and so 
get all they need—enormous quantities 
of food to keep up their athletic bodies, 
some good weapons to break occasionally 
on each others’ heads, and whatever they 
crave but are too lazy to make or hunt 
for themselves, such as pots and cala- 
bashes and tom-toms, leopard teeth, ani- 
mal skins and the plumage of rare birds. 

Sometimes fish are scarce, either be- 
cause of the season or because of too 
many heads and bones to be patched after 
a merry encounter between two factions 
of fishermen. 

Centuries ago, the Wagenias discov- 
ered for themselves the amenities of the 
law of supply and demand and they set 
their prices as they see fit. Natives of 


Commander Gatti and his wife arrive at the village of the 
Wagenias in a jungle taxi borne by eight sturdy natives. 
The village had changed little since the time of the ex- 


plorer, Stanley. 


other tribes, who have come from miles 
away, protest and shout. But to no avail. 
The Wagenias know what the traffic will 
bear; they get their price; exchange 
hilarious slaps on one another’s backs; 
and bellow with laughter that shows all 
their healthy, solid, filed teeth. 

When the merry fishermen have got all 
they want out of their shrewd bargain- 
ing, they go back to the verandas of their 
big, comfortable huts to eat Gargantuan 
banquets, play the tom-toms and dance 
away the rest of the day. Or perhaps 
they will watch their young cubs build 
up muscle and courage in the kabubu, a 
game that is half wrestling and half jiu- 
jitsu in which the youngsters learn, un- 
der the benevolent approval of their el- 
ders, how to break an adversary’s bones 
or maybe his neck with speed and skill. 

Now, after this summary introduction, 
you can figure out for yourself what kind 


_ of a job we tackled when during my last 


expedition I undertook, with my wife and 
our cameramen, to take photographs and 
movies of the Wagenias in action. It was 
exciting work, often amusing and always 
strenuous. 

For their vitality, audacity and skill the 
Wagenias are incomparable. Their sense 
of humor, though a bit on the robust side, 
never abandons them. 

Their canoes are generally fifty or 
sixty feet in length. To look at them, 
one would never think they could take to 
water, so scarred they are with cracks 
and holes over and even under the line 
of immersion. The latter are casually 
filled with clay or tufts of grass. 

When the headman blows on the small 
elephant tusk that he uses as a horn, forty 
husky young natives spring out from no- 
where apparently, each carrying a light, 
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elaborately carved pagaye that looks more 
like a wooden spear than a paddle. Prac- 
tically naked, jumping, shouting, fencing 
with their pagayes, they race to the 
pirogue, on the precarious bow of which 
the headman is proudly standing—like a 
barbaric statue of bronze solidly planted 
on a square foot of wood as on a graphite 
pedestal, his head crowned by a small 
feathered straw hat, his breast adorned 
with the leopard-tooth necklace. 

A gesture from him, and a little tom- 
tom in the middle of the canoe comes to 
life with a staccato drumming that makes 
all the paddlers set to work, twenty on one 
side, twenty on the other. 

A loud joyful song fills the air. Under 
the perfectly rhythmic propulsion, the 
boat darts ahead. Quickly it crosses the 
zone of quiet water. It enters a current 
so strong that not even a powerful motor 
boat could cut through it. Its original 
momentum spent, the canoe is abruptly 
stopped by the extreme violence of the 
colossal mass of mad waters. Another 
gesture, and the tempo of the tom-tom, 
of the paddlers, of the song, increases to 
a frenzy. Again the pirogue is pushed 
forward, slowly at first, then faster and 
faster, straight toward the liquid wall 
of the falls looming a hundred yards 
ahead majestic and frightening in its 
unbroken, two-mile-wide expanse. 

The difficult moment approaches. It is 
the moment when the headman, twice 
each day, must show amazing skill—or 
have all his men crushed against the red- 
dish rocks hidden in the white foam of 
the rapids. 

The human statue on the bow lifts an 
arm. The gesture instantly stops sounds 
and songs. In that split second the man 
must take everything into consideration 
—the height of the water, the direction 
of the current, the force of the wind, the 
strength of his crew. 

His arm descends, indicating the di- 
rection to be followed. Before the unac- 
customed eye can detect how many pad- 
diers have stopped or reversed their pag- 
ayes in the water, the stern of the canoe 
is taken by the current and swept around 
like the hand of a maddened clock. 

A sound from the headman, and the 
voices of tom-tom and men explode again 
across the water, while all the paddles 
desperately resume their work. The 
sixty-foot hand of the clock is stopped 
exactly where the leader wanted it, the 
prow almost where the stern was ten 
seconds before. 

Again the pirogue shoots ahead toward 
the rock chosen for a landing place, 
miraculously skimming over the rapids. 
All the paddlers work furiously, skilfully 
avoiding pitfalls, maneuvering swiftly to 
prevent the boat from capsizing. 

By some kind of miracle it stops just 


two or three feet from the rocks, retain- 
ing its perfect equilibrium as it spends 
its last momentum in reaching the rocks 
and touching them gently. Already, 
four men have jumped to a rock with a 
rope to anchor the canoe. The headman 
with uplifted arms and a great shout of 
victory thanks the river’s god. And all 
the rest.of the crew swarm up the high 
poles that millions of tons of raging 
waters have polished so they look like 
smooth-shining white marble columns. _ 

The men race to reach the highest poles, 
and clamber over them. They move with 
incredible agility, executing feats that 
would impress a professional gymnast. 
They disappear beneath the waves only 
to reappear elsewhere. They make a 
human chain over a gap left by a log that 
the fury of the river has taken away. 
Then above the roaring rapids they 
quickly construct a bridge over which 
other fishermen lightly run to make hasty 
repairs. 

By groups, they take hold of the ropes 
securing the traps that the water hides. 
Huge funnels made of reeds and stocks, 
the traditional traps of the Wagenias 
slowly emerge and come up, filled to the 
brim with the silverish gleaming of the 
fish—small ones, big ones, enormous 
ones—which the current has pushed in 
through the circular opening several feet 
in diameter and inexorably imprisoned 
and compressed against the tapering end 
of the basket eight feet long. 

As soon as shouts and songs and 
mighty muscles have brought a trap up to 
its precarious perch on the scaffolding, 
each man in the group grasps a fish. Then 
—as his fathers did in Stanley’s time, as 
his ancestors did hundreds of years be- 
fore—with the small sharp knife always 
attached to his neck, he slits it open from 
head to tail and voraciously he devours its 
insides. He believes that only by this 
ceremony can his body acquire all the 
fish’s swiftness, resistance and cunning 
in the water. 

One fish after another is thrown with 
perfect aim to the few men remaining on 
the rocks, whose job it is to collect the 
catch of each group. This exuberant ac- 
tivity continues without a pause until all 
the traps are emptied and again plunged 
into the maelstrom of the perennially gen- 
erous waters. 

The moment all operations are finished, 
the headman blows the horn. At once, 
shining dark bodies jump, climb, slide, 
literally raining down from every pole. 
A few laggards are left behind at the rock 
as the canoe starts out. This is a fa- 
miliar practical joke that is highly en- 
joyed and loudly commented upon by 
everybody, including the victims as soon 
as, panting and exhausted, they can 
grasp the stern of the boat and climb in. 


Then for a few minutes every man is — 
again tense, his eyes fixed on the leader, — 
all his muscles concentrated as he pre- ~ 
pares to enter a more dangerous stretch — 
of water. The brilliant maneuvers we 
have seen are repeated again and when 
the crew reaches the shore crowds of 
women and children congregate to dis 
cuss the relative prowess of their men in 
confusion of shouts, laughter and cries. — 

It took much patience and endurance © 
to succeed in getting two of the bigges 
canoes to go together through all the fish 
ing operations in a rapid continuity, so as 
to take them all in the same light and | 
without needing an extravagant footage — 
of film. Everything was proceéding as — 
nicely as one could expect from those 
ribald Wagenias. Through the telesights — 
of the movie cameras we were followin: 
the return of the two long canoes im 
mediately after the most dangerous 
maneuver had been safely accomplished — 
by both of them. Then to our surprise 
one of the pirogues suddenly disappeared _ 
from our field of vision. 

We blinked our eyes but there was stil 
only one canoe brightly advancing toward — 
us on a wave of gay songs. Then some — 
specks appeared in the small luminous — 
frame, and we had to raise our eyes to 
see what was happening. 

It wasn’t difficult to understand what 
had occurred. We knew that the night 
before a friendly battle between the two 
crews had sent to the native hospital in 
Stanleyville a good score of badly bruised 
heads and broken bones. Evidently the 
headman whose people had had the worst _ 
of it had decided on a little revenge, and 
taken advantage of the critical moment | 
when the other canoe had just ended its 
hazardous sweeping movement. He had ~ 
delayed a command by half a second, 
deliberately blocking the path of the other. 
pirogue which in a moment of indecision 
and confusion, overturned and threw all 
the men into the foaming water. 

The reader can imagine what hilarious, _ 
rough and tumble fun the Wagenias had _ 
when the capsized pirogue arrived after 
it had been refloated half a mile down-— 
stream by its fishless, exhausted, mad- 
dened paddlers. ae 

That night the chief of the Wagenias ~ 
was hastily shipped off to the native hos- 
pital where he could meditate upon the. 
bruises he received when he tried to pac- 
ify the warring factions. Suchis always 
the fate of the peace maker. — ‘ 

Grateful for having escaped from the 
fracas with all our cameras intact, w 
promptly decided to continue our trip — 
northward in search of other actors, less 
exciting and humorous perhaps, but 


_ somewhat easier to direct than the irre- 


pressible aerial fishermen of Stanley 
Falls. f- 


In spite of their skill as paddlers the rapids sometimes overturn 

the canoes of the Wagenias. However, the tribesmen are good 

swimmers and though they may lose a precious catch of fish they 
lose no lives. 


The women of the Wagenias are devoid of female 
adornments save for their small kinky curls and tattoo 
marks on their foreheads. 


Centuries ago their foref rs designed the boats 

which the Wagenias te so skilfully in the swift 

rapids of Stanley a ng is the only work 
this tribe. 


The Wagenias are as much at home in: their huge 

pirogues as they are on shore. These canoes are made 

from hollowed out trunks of giant trees, and the 

Wagenias often travel in them for weeks, cooking, 
eating and sleeping. 


A robust and ribald people, the Wagenias have a lively, if somewhat crude, 
sense of humor. Their excessive exuberance finds a continual outlet in horse 
play and practical jokes. 


“SERIOUS NEWS, GENTLEMEN.” The colonel cleared his 
throat while the breathless messenger stood tensely in the back- 
ground, “President Madison has just declared war on Canada. 
Ahem—well, shall we go on with our dinner?” 

The American officers from Fort Niagara looked at each 
other with dismay and embarrassment. They were guests: at 
British Fort George and the President had declared war— 
civil war, practically! Nonetheless, the dinner proceeded 
smoothly with every appearance of mutual esteem. At its 
close, the American and British officers shook hands ceremoni- 
ously knowing that when they met again it would be as enemies. 
In the June night of 1812, the Americans rowed soberly back 
to Fort Niagara, just across the river. 

The fortified boundary stretching from sea to sea has been 
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FORT MISSISSAUGA 


Fort Mississauga’s seven foot thick walls 

were built from bricks taken from the 

first lighthouse on the Great Lakes. It 

was erected within star shaped fortifica- 

tions and is the only structure of its kind 
in Canada. 


FRIENDLY 
BASTIONS ON 
THE CANADIAN 
BORDER 


By Lyn Harrington 


With photographs by Richard Harrington 


a matter for pride on the part of Canada and America for man} 
years. It was not always thus. Once the banks of the Niagar. 
River bristled with cannon, and each dark night brought with 1 
the fear of raids on both sides of the border. This narrow pen 
insula, between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie is crammed witl 
historic interest from the days of LaSalle to the present. 

Here the United Empire loyalists crossed in great number 
after the War of Independence. Here runaway slaves poure 
into Canada via the famous “underground railway,” and fel 
on their knees and kissed the soil. Here the Fenians made thei 
raids in their indirect effort to free Ireland from Great Britain 
Now parks line the river bank, historic monuments dot th 
roadsides, and forts preserve mementos of the brave days of olc 

Near the western end of the Peace Bridge stands old Fort Erie 
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a reconstruction of the third fort of that 


name. The first was built in 1764, fol- 
lowing the conquest of New France, in 
order to safeguard the trade route on the 
upper lakes. Twice, due to heavy storms, 
masses of ice and water damaged the 
fort beyond repair, and each time it had 
to be re-built. 

The third fort was in process of 
leisurely construction when the war broke 
out in 1812. Fort Erie was taken with 
few shots fired. The Americans strength- 
ened the fort, and then they were beseiged 
by the British. A desperate assault was 
made upon it. Again and again waves 
of soldiers hurled themselves against the 
earthworks. They were actually inside 
the fort when the whole northeast bastion 
close to one of the magazines exploded 
killing most of the attacking force and 
their leader. Whether this was purely 
accidental, or a piece of patriotism on the 
part of a wounded soldier, is not known. 

The American garrison decided that it 
would be imprudent to attempt to hold 
the fort during the winter. When the 
garrison left, the barracks were fired, 
mines set off, and the whole fort reduced 
to rubble. Until the spring of 1937 grass 
and weeds grew over the ruins. 

‘The work of restoration was carried 
out under a joint scheme sponsored by 
the Ontario and Dominion governments, 
and the fort was officially opened, July 
Ist, 1939. Today it has the appearance 
of an impressive fortress with mounted 
cannon, drawbridge, sallyport and _bas- 
tions, 

The barrack rooms where British and 
later American soldiers lived and toiled 
now house only antique weapons and cen- 
tury-old equipment. The officers’ quar- 
ts, guard-room, and kitchen are refur- 
nished with scrupulous historical ac 
aed Badges, buttons, bayonets and 
implements found in the excavation are 


ywder magazine at Fort George is the only structure which has survived 
$12. No iron or steel was used in its construction and the 


floor was se- 


displayed in the museum, together with 
a notable collection of colored military 
prints. About the forts the lawns are 
carefully tended, flowers grow in tidy 
beds, and in the quiet atmosphere there 
is no sign of the violence of yesterday. 

From Fort Erie in the south down to 
Fort George the Niagara Boulevard paral- 
lels the swift water. The river slides 
between low banks at its headwaters, 
hurls itself in foam over the escarpment 
and churns through the gorge toward 
Lake Ontario. Here at its mouth stand 
three forts of historic fame within can- 
non range of each other. Fort Niagara 
in the state of New York stands opposite 
Forts George and Mississauga in Canada. 

Life surges round Fort George. True, 
the fort itself is not used for military 
purposes, but the soldiers’ encampment 
of Niagara-on-the-Lake lies just outside 
its walls. Army tents have sprung up on 
the flat grounds back of the old fort. 
Sergeants snarl and snap out orders at 
rookies today, as in years gone by. Bugles 
call, drums beat and guns bark once more 
in preparation for a fight which, by con- 
trast, makes the war of 1812 seem trivial. 

When the work of restoration was be- 
gun there was little enough to build from, 
for nothing remained of the old fort ex- 
cept the powder magazine with its mas- 
sive stone walls. The fort had under- 
gone three definite periods of construction 
and it was decided to reproduce the first 
period. The present fort, therefore, re- 
calls its earliest days. 

Fort George, constructed in 1797, saw 
few changes until taken by the Amer- 
ican troops in 1813. The parts of the 
stockade and barracks not demolished by 
American fire were destroyed by the re- 
treating British. Upon the desolate’ ruins, 
the Americans built a substantial fort 
about half the size of the original and 
much stronger. This in turn was taken 
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Fort George was constructed by the British in 1797 and 

captured by American troops in 1813. It has been re- 

modeled in recent years and is now a faithful replica of 
what it was more than a hundred years ago. 


; 
A small two story block house, octagonal in shape, stands * 
within the triangular stockade at Fort George. In the * 
projecting upper story there are loopholes through which * 

the defenders could fire at the enemy. k 


This is one of the three restored blockhouses at Fort 

George. The second floor contains sleeping bunks, arms — 

racks and cannon. The lower floor is used to house a 
collection of ninteenth century weapons. 


by the Canadian troops at the close of the 
year, who occupied it until the end of the 
war. 

Within the recaptured fort, the British 
soldiers constructed two splinter-proof 
barracks and a new stone magazine. By 
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this time, however, Fort Mississauga was almost completed and 
is seemed unwise to make any extensive improvements in Fort 
George. In fact, the commander-in-chief recommended that 
“the expense of keeping up old and useless Fort George, al- 
ready tumbling into ruins, be discontinued.” So for over a 
hundred years, the old fort dreamed of its former glory and 
fell into disrepair. 

The decision to restore the fort called forth historians and 
engineers. The bastions, stockades and other defences have 
been carefully rebuilt according to the original plans of the 
royal engineers. Eleven of the fourteen buildings have been 
restored and refurnished. A loop-holed stockade twelve feet 
high connects the six small bastions, where cannon waited with 
a warm welcome for the enemy, 

Two features of special interest are the stocks and the whip- 
ping-post. They stand just outside the guardhouse—for obvi- 
ous reasons. The stocks punished the lesser sins of drunken- 
ness and disorderly conduct. Anyone who has tried sitting in 
stocks for even a few minutes, knows what a back-breaking 
posture it is. The whipping-post was more efficient still, Offend- 
ers were bound by the wrists to iron rings set high in the post, 
and the cat o’ nine tails was applied with a will. It had to be. 
For if the non-commissioned officer seemed a little lax with the 
lash, the regimental sergeant-major standing behind him was 
duty-bound to prod him. If he failed to do so, the command- 
ing officer in his rear, stood prepared to strike him with the flat 
of his sword. Under such a system it was just as well not to 
disobey. ‘ 

Almost all of the lumber used in the building is hand-hewn. 
The old-fashioned pit-saw left a mark of its own, so it was im- 
possible to use milled lumber without it being an obvious 
anachronism, Today’s workmen sawed logs in the laborious 
manner of their forefathers in the saw-pit near the smithy. 

To those who love antiquity, these two forts may seem too 
harshly new to have acquired dignity and authentic flavor. 
But Fort Mississauga is different. 

They’re shooting still from Fort Mississauga, only today it’s 
not bullets—it’s golf balls. The third hole lies within the inner 
ramparts. Not many golf links can boast a historic landmark. 
Where golfers now stride briskly soldiers once crept out on 
midnight forays. An apple tree shakes scabby fruit down 
at the mouth of the old brick powder magazines built into the 
inner earthworks, The slopes are overgrown with flowering 
wees, daisies, golden rod, thistles and tiny purple asters. 
Here is age, genuine and untouched. 

Mississauga’s seven-foot thick walls were built partly of 
material taken from the first lighthouse of the Great Lakes, 
which stood on that point. Hearthstones, chimneys and foun- 
dations from the burned town of Newark also contributed to 
its strength. Square and grey, the plaster peeling off to reveal 


Fort Erie is a reconstruction of the third fort of that name, 
The first was built in 1764 in order safeguard the trade route 
on the upper lakes after the conquest of new France. The third 
fort was being constructed when the war of 1812 broke out. 


the red brick beneath, it stands in the center of its star-shaped 
ramparts. Two grilled windows set high in the wall look across — 
the river to Fort Niagara and small slits for shooting appear on 
all sides. An arched tunnel leads through the earthworks to a ~ 
path down to the water’s edge. Only a few relics of the wharf 
or breakwater have resisted the ceaseless wash of the wave. 
Fort Mississauga, small but strong, recalls the past as neither : 
of the others do, in spite of their fidelity to historical detail. ‘ 

After several years of bloody conflict, Canada remained 
British, and the Americans turned their eyes toward the West. — 
Friendship between the two great countries returned and from 
that time to the present it has grown deeper and stronger. Today 
we stand together in the fight against mutual enemies, and 
Forts Erie, George and Mississauga stand as symbols of peace 

on the longest unfortified border in the world. es 


Restored Fort Erie is an impressive structure with mounted ; 
cannon, drawbridge, sallyport and bastions. \ 
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During the War of 1812 Fort Erie was completely destroyed. 
Until the spring of 1937 when reconstruction work began 
grass and weeds grew over the ruins. 
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By Kurt Severin 


. With photographs by the author 


Before the coming of the 
airplane, rivers were the 
principal highways in the al- 
most impenetrable jungle of 
Beni province in Bolivia. 


“I KNEW SOMETHING would go wrong 
today,’ said Angelo. It was characteristic of him 
to predict bad luck. Yet for all his pessimism he 
was a good companion and when you were in dif- 
ficulties you could always count on Angelo to be 
resourceful and courageous. In this part of 
South America where aviators have some of the 
toughest flying to be found anywhere these qual- 
ities are essential. 

Angelo was a born mechanic, and a very good 
one too. However, there were times when his 
predictions were extremely irritating. His lu- 
gubrious prophecies began when we left the air 
base at Cochabamba, Bolivia’s second largest town 


The local Indians were put on the Chorolques’ payroll and 
helped to make a clearing for the take off. 


situated high in the Andes. Before we were able 
to clear the mountains that formed the valley in 
which the city was situated we had to circle 
around a number of times. During each of these 
preliminary efforts we had to change our direc- 
tion at the last moment in order to avoid a crash 
against one of the high peaks. Each time it 
looked as though we could make it, but each time 
we had to circle around once more to gain the 
necessary height. By the time we had flown over 
the mountains we had lost time and gas. 

We had been flying through a mist over the 
jungle of Beni province for two hours more than 
the scheduled running time of four hours when 
things began to look serious. We could not see 
what was below us; we did not know where we 
were; and the petrol gauge pressed against the 
zero mark. It looked as though we would have 
to make a tree landing. 

Rodinsky, our pilot, was a White Russian who 
fought in the Chaco war as a Bolivian army avi- 
ator. He was ready for any emergency. “Better 
a tree landing,” said Rodinsky, “than a tummy 
landing straight to heaven.” 

When some moments later the engines splut- 
tered, I began to prepare for the worst. I grabbed 
my cameras, fastened the belt and waited for the 
inevitable. Our native passengers were unaware 
of the situation which confronted us and this was 
for the best. 

When our heavily loaded Chorolque dipped 
through the mist we three in front knew our 
chances. We prayed that fate would keep us 
from a Christmas tree which would smash the 
whole plane to pieces. Fate was kind to us. 

We had been flying over the thick jungles 
towards the Amazon Basin bound for the little 
town of Trinidad where we were supposed to wind 
up some récruiting business for the army. There 
had been nothing but interminable jungle forests 
below us and now there appeared a nice little car- 
pet of pampa between two rivers. And, wonder 
of wonders, no tree-stumps, no termite holes, no 
hidden morass or other perilous obstacles. With 
hardly a bump the Chorolque taxied to a stand- 
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still some few hundred yards away from 
the river bank, which later turned out to 
be the Ivari, a tributary of the Rio 
Grande. 

Nothing happened that reminded me 
of a forced landing, except that a big 
pile of apples rolled down from a bag- 
gage net and spilled over the floor. The 
colonel thought that we were on the Trin- 
idad airfield. Dona Esperanza and her 
two little girls were equally unaware of 
their bad luck. 

Angelo was the first to jump out into 
the grass which grew to a height of 
several feet. Rodinsky’s first care was 
the motors, while I relaxed and examined 
my cameras. There would be ample time 
now for taking pictures; the only ques- 
tion was would they ever be developed 
and printed. By this time our four pas- 
sengers realized what had happened! The 
colonel cursed; the children cried; but 
Dona Esperanza was not at all concerned. 
She started to look for a place to build 
a fire because the children had to have 
their meal on time. This native woman 
who had hardly ever taken a ride in an 
automobile or in a railroad, and who was 
making her first trip by air, did not lose 
her nerve. 

“Too bad we have no radio. Now we 
just have to sit and wait till they 
get us,” was Rodinsky’s comment 
after Angelo had begun again to 
express his pessimistic feelings. 
He feared savages, tigers and 
venomous snakes. 

We could do nothing but wait 
for the searching party which 
would probably show up tomor- 
row since we had failed to reach 
Trinidad. It was Sunday and 
we had to make ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible overnight. 
That meant sleeping in the plane 
seats, eating a few of the fresh 
apples and appropriating some of 
the canned goods which were 
destined for a Trinidad food- 
store. 

On Monday night the situation 
was more critical. No plane 
had spotted us and we assumed 
that we were far off our original 
direction. We had to do some- 
thing on our own own and de- 
cided on a searching party for 
Tuesday. The colonel, a native 
of the Beni province, would take 
the lead and Rodinsky and I 
would accompany him. Angelo 


After a number of experiments 
the cowhides were finally peg- 
ged down in such a way as to 
provide a satisfactory runway 
for the plane. Here the soldiers 
are putting the finishing touches 
on the hides before the suc- 
cessful take off. 
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was left in charge of the plane and the 
females. 

By Thursday afternoon of the same 
week we had surveyed the territory in 
three directions without any success. The 
apples were all gone and the canned stuff 
became monotonous so we planned some 
shooting on the morrow for fresh meat. 
By this time the children were complain- 
ing all day-long and Angelo foresaw cer- 
tain starvation for all of us. 

On Friday he was so desperate that we 
had to take him along to get away from 
his gloominess. We left the ever cour- 
ageous and never complaining Dona 
Esperanza behind. »This time we cut our 
path alongside the river in a new direc- 
tion. Suddenly we saw smoke a few 
miles away. Our hearts leaped up with 
joy and we raced towards what seemed 
our salvation. Fiercely we. beat the 
bushes with our machetes for the last 
clearance. Panting heavily we stood 
before a typical caboclo hut with an 
elderly couple, many children and lots of 
pigs. 

The unexpected flat landing spot was 
our first surprise. We were face to face 
with the second one when these good 
people told us that we were only about 
twenty-five miles away from Trinidad, 


only about half a day’s trip in canoe at 
this time of the year. 


“Cinco leguas, twenty-five miles,” 


cursed Rodinsky, “and I could have made 
it in just eight minutes. Eight minutes 
away from that silly town and we’ve been 
sitting here for almost eight days with 
apples and California sardines. Bah! 
Wonder why they never sent for us?” 


On Saturday we were all in Trinidad. © 


The colonel’s wife welcomed her beloved 
husband with all the emotion of a tropical 
temperament and amply assisted by her 
relatives who comprised half of the 
town’s population. 
been held in the church in his memory 


because he had been given up as lost. © 


Now he was the town’s hero. That the 
noble colonel used to beat up his wife 
every week—so gossip had it—could not 
be guessed by the happy family festivai 
that took place. 

We learned that planes had been sent 
out to look for us. However, we had 
never heard nor seen them. Of course, 
they did not expect us so close to town 
and were looking far away in other di- 
rections. 

This could easily be the happy ending 
of this story, but unfortunately our real 
trouble was yet to come. We had not 


A mass had already - 


forgotten the Chorolque. She had not 
suffered a bit so far, and since she had 
/not let us down, it was only good sports- 
_ manship that we should try to rescue 
her. However, it was not only this spirit 
of sportsmanship which prompted us to 
rescue the Chorolque but also the de- 
termination of the Bolivian government 
not to lose an expensive plane by letting 
it rot in a jungle. The country had 
_ passed through too many financial hard- 
ships in the past years of the war. She 
certainly could not bear this new burden 


The picture at the left shows 
how empty oil cans were 
used to buoy up the Chorol- 
que when the overflow from 
the river threatened to en- 
gulf it. At the right is an 
air view of the Chorolque 
during the last month of its 

stay on the upper Ivari. 


with ease. Planes cost a lot of money. 

After enjoying a few days of relaxa- 
tion we set out again for the hospitable 
area of grass by the shores of the Ivari 
River. This time we were supplied with 
everything necessary to make our stay 
more comfortable. We thought then it 
would be two or three days before we 
took off. The old man of the family 
we had met by the river had been left 
in charge of the plane. He had carried 
out our orders to leave everything as it 
was only too well. He never mustered 
up enough courage to touch or approach 
the plane and had built his observation 
and sleeping quarters a short distance 
away from it. 

Before we had a chance to tackle the 
problem of a take-off, before we could 
get the desired and promised help from 
the military garrison of Trinidad, and be- 
fore gas could be shipped the floodgates 
of hell seemed to open and the rains 
came. The Ivari went over its borders, 
We could almost see the grass growing 
as it reached up toward the wings of the 
airplane. Then came the mosquitoes. In 
clouds of millions they swarmed over us 
after the daily rains. 

The first few nights we had slept in the 
Chorolque, but it now turned out to be 
impossible because the fuselage absorbed 
so much heat during the day that it was 


Just before the take off 
the author, Rodinsky and 
Angelo posed while an 
Indian took their photo- 
graph. Their smiles are 
forced because they were 
none too confident. 


a veritable furnace at night. The mos- 
quito nets would tangle up and that didn’t 
add to our comfort. We decided then to 
sleep outside under the wings of the 
plane from which we could easily sus- 
pend our nets. The soil, however, did 
not absorb the rain any more and it be- 
came muddy. Undaunted, we built our 
beds on wood piles under the wings and 
when these started to float away we 
moved back again into the Chorolque. We 
had to break all the window panes and 
open every hole for ventilation. On the 
ground we could move only with clumsy 
heavy rubber boots. The grass grew 
thicker and the wheels sank up to the 
hubs in mud and water. 

In the third week the soldiers had suc 
ceeded in establishing methods of supply- 
ing us with gas, partly by boat down the 
river, partly by ox-cart over an old Indian 
path. Angelo was happy as never before 
in these trying days. Now he could start 
his engines again. He polished and 
worked on them all day long. He was 
anxious to get away and he was con- 
vinced that we could take off with all the 
waters of the Ivari slowly but surely play- 
ing around our wheels and tail. Rodin- 
sky was too much of an old jungle-fox 
and too good a pilot to consider such a 
possibility. 

Two of our main problems were solved 
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when we got the gas for the Chorolque’s 
motors. Not only could we keep the en- 
gines running daily, which was vitally 
necessary for the upkeep of their delicate 
mechanism, but we were able to prevent 
the entire body of the plane from being 
submerged by using the empty gas-barrels 
for their buoyancy. 

By now the Ivari waters had risen to 
our hips and we were constantly forced 
to cut the weeds out of our way. The 
grass had grown to such fantastic pro- 
portions that it looked as though it might 
swallow up the entire plane. 

As the days passed by the grass grew 
and the water rose, and all the insects and 
reptiles of South America seemed to 
have chosen this godforsaken spot for a 
rendezvous. The mosquitoes tried. to eat 
us up during the day as well as the night. 
The Ivari produced hundreds of speci- 
mens of the ugliest types of reptiles from 
frogs and snakes of unbelievable propor- 
tions to crocodiles which passed us by 
the dozen. If it hadn’t been for the grass 
we could have had canoe communication 
direct from the Chorolque’s door to the 
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town of Trinidad twenty-five miles away. 
“This damned Ivari,” said Rodinsky, 
“looks like nothing on the map, and now 


see what it did to us. It not only spoiled 
my anniversary which was going to be a 
big party, home in Cochabamba next 
week, but it tries to take my buggy away 
from me. It’s all because I didn’t have 
enough sense to make that lousy five min- 
ute flight.” The more Rodinsky thought 
of the small fraction of time by which he 
had missed the town the madder he got. 

Angelo was the only one who kept his 
mind and remained healthy. He was a 
pessimist but he never failed us for a 
minute. In addition to his physical pre- 
paredness—after all, he had been born 
and raised in this country and was fa- 
miliar with all its dangers and peculiar- 
ities—he had his Indian heredity, his 
stoical fatalism. He would make the 
very best of the present situation and this * 
was convincingly illustrated by the fact 
that he took a sweetheart. “For the time 
being only,” he explained, since we all 
knew that he had a girl in Cochabamba. 
It was one of the daughters of the old 


. Sometime later the Ivari was again in its 


This was the first attempt to 

use cowhides to make a runway 

for the stranded Chorolque. 

When the motors were started 

the hides were sent flying in 
all directions. 


settler whom he favored with his visits 
Sometimes he stayed out all night but he 
always showed up promptly after break- 
fast for duty on his beloved engines. 
We were now beginning our fifth week. 
After another thirty days, the inundation 
had passed its peak and receded rapidly. 
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old bed and we were able once more to 4 
sleep outside under the wings on wooden ~ 
frames. The mosquitoes were worse ~ 
than ever before and snakes and croco- 
diles were strewn about everywhere. 

When the first real sunny days began 
to dry the ground we spoke of nothing 
but the take-off. The three motors, not- — 
withstanding the recent rains, humidity 
and heat, were in excellent condition and 
were kept on a daily run foe two hours | 
each. Angelo worked over them like a 
maniac. 

With the coming of the tropical spring 
came also the Indians. They were neigh- 
bors only a few hours canoe journey 
from our base. They had known from 
the first day that we were here but this 
was the first visit they had made. They — 
had seen the big bird in the air often 
enough but they had never cared to go to — 
Trinidad to see it there. Here, in the 
open, far from the civilization that they 
hated so much because it drove them al- 
ways further and further away from. 
their original hunting grounds, they had 
a different attitude. ae 

Most of them still carried bows and 
arrows; some had a few old-fashioned 
rifles. They were friendly but shy. First 
they contented themselves with staring at 
us and the plane, then they addressed 
Angelo’s halfbreed girl in their dialect. 
They left soon but came’back a few days 
later with all sorts of fruits and game 
which they offered us without expecting 
any recompensation. On another occa- 
sion they brought some food for the “big, 
sick bird.” In their primitive but very 
sensitive way they understood how much | | 
we depended on the big bird and they 
were only too anxious to help and com- 
fort it. A nice porker was their gift to 
the “sick” Chorolque. This was gladly 
accepted by Angelo and later that night — 
when the Indians had gone we feasted 
heartily. 

Strangely enough, Indians helped us — 
solve our problem. With the change in — 
weather, the transportation of gas took 
only a day. We could again move — 
around more easily. The motors could — 
run for last tryouts and they looked bet- 
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| ter than ever before. 
' ground was still slippery and the wheels 
were still half submerged in mud. There 


tions. 


converted into a “steam-roller.” 


to see it. 


Crocodiles are plentiful in the 
lvari River. When the rains 
came many of these creatures 
swam beneath the wings of the 
marooned airplane. Here a 
group of crocodile hunters are 
hauling in a handsome trophy. 


However, the 


was no doubt that we would have to work 
for a take-off if we did not want to wait 


| any longer. We had to start with the 


field. Rodinsky began calculating direc- 
He surveyed the place, estimated 
take-off length, wood clearance and at- 
tended to other minute details. Then we 
began the actual basework. The In- 
dians brought a big trunk which was 
With 
the help of the roller and machetes we 


‘succeeded in clearing a long stretch of 


ground which faintly resembled a crude 
airfield. 

We put the Indians on our regular pay- 
roll and they apparently liked it. The 
soldiers kept us supplied with gas, many 


_ gallons of which were consumed by the 


Chorolque daily. Its motors were by 
now itching for real action but the ground 
was not yet suitable. 

Rodinsky who, like me, had not been in 
town since the change of weather became 
nervous and irritable again. He wanted 
to go home. Angelo got tired of his In- 
dian girl as it became likely he could soon 
go back to the other one in Cochabamba. 
And I had by this time all the information 
and pictures of this part of the country 


_ that a reporter could ever hope to get, and 
there were some urgent orders for other 


assignments. 
On the other hand, I was in the midst 
of a picture-story and I simply could not 


_afford to miss the take-off and the tri- 


umphant entrance in Trinidad or Cocha- 
bamba. The papers had been full of our 
adventure from La Paz down to Santa 
Cruz. 

On a Friday we announced our take- 
off. The whole Indian tribe turned out 
A dozen soldiers had been or- 
dered a day before to come down and had 
been strictly warned not to leave before 
they had seen us off. Apparently, the 
government too was becoming nervous 
and impatient. 

A last minute inspection of the field 
was made for hidden trunkholes and any- 
thing else that might hinder us. Rodin- 
sky’s plan was to roll slowly to the field 


_ for the final run. Angelo was trembling. 


He kissed all three of his engines, talked 
to them and told them to be good and 


behave. 


But when the thunder of the engines 


‘sounded for the first time in its full fer- 


vor over the pampa, the Chorolque 


vibrated so terribly that I thought she 
would surely fall apart, but she did not 
move an inch out of her position. The 
ground gave in, it was too slippery and 
we were caught again in a fox-trap. 

Then a strange thing happened. An 
Indian came to me to ask a question. He 
was one of their old men, who seldom 
took part in the conversation and friendly 
argument during the field cleaning work. 
“What’s on your mind?” I asked him 
when he approached me. 

“Why don’t you white men make 
poncho for wet ground?” 

“Poncho? What do you mean?” He, of 
course, referred to the large woolen 
blankets with the hole in the center—the 
Indian’s indispensable garment which 
serves so many useful purposes. The 
idea was not a bad one if you had enough 
of them. “Where shall I get so many 
ponchos, chief? I guess we will have to 


wait until we are ready for the insane 


asylum in Cochabamba.” 

“No real poncho,” he continued per- 
sistently, ”I mean cowhides.” 

Cowhides! Sure, but where could we 


get them? The idea seemed pointless. 


“We Indians have cowhides, about 
twenty for exchange in town. We.-bring 
them,” he added with the pride of a man 
who gives his last cent to a hungry. man. 

I called Rodinsky. “Say, this fellow 
talks about cowhides for a_ take-off 


‘stretch. What do you think of it?” 


“Nonsense, it’s out.” After a pause, 
he reconsidered and said. “Wait a min- 
ute, how many hides can be get?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Not enough. We need at least twenty 
on each side to make’ it worthwhile try- 
ing.” 

The chief went into a special confer- 
ence with his fellow tribesmen and de- 
clared after a while they would get forty 
cowskins “from somewhere.” Finally, 
we decided to try it. 

Angelo left for his sweetheart’s family 
and came back with the assurance that a 
dozen hides could be obtained from that 
source. The soldiers were instructed to 
bring along as many as they could carry 
on their next trip. Within two days we 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Living near Pert Moresby this Papuan and his fellow tribesmen are Young Papuans need have little concern for the war whic ha 
ne ew who have long been under the influence of the white brought so much suffering to the children of Europe. Their we 

I . they still celebrate their ancient rituals wearing is not dependent on peaceful ocean highways and the efficient op 
mes that have been the pride of their tribes for tion of a highly complex economy. The land and the sea will assur 
centuries. their food supply. 
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They Live in War-Torn 


Photographs by Malcolm A. Sampson 


atives build their thatched 


over the water. 


HI ERE are some of the primitive people who may have looked ~ 
toward the heavens with wonder and terror when American and) 
Japanese fighting planes screamed above them in combat over 
Port Moresby. This strategically important port for whi 
Japan fought so fiercely is the capital of Papua, a territory ove 
90,000 square miles in area and comprising the southeastern uml 
of the island of New Guinea. No one knows how many peopl 
dwell in the high ranges, the hidden valleys and the fever ridde 
swamps of Papua. The official estimate is that they numbe 
250,000 tribesmen, many of them as primitive as any savages, t 
be found on earth today. They differ enormously in custom 
languages and even physical appearance. Since 1906 Papua h 
been administered efficiently by the Commonwealth of Austra 
with a mere handful of officials and insufficient funds. 
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ittooing is a common practice among the natives in the coastal dis- Papuan tribes take their dances very = 
iets of Papua, but the members of the Gaile tribe, living some ever an opportunity ay be 
|gtheen miles east of Port Moresby. are the most tattooed natives not vam harvest. a fine catch c 
only of Papua, but of all the Pacific islands as well. ; lancers 3 


dancers 


The members of the Gaile tribe to which the girl at 
the left belongs show extraordinary ingenuity and 
a fine sense of design in the patterns with which they 
tattoo their bodies. Below is a view of a canoe race 
at Port Moresby. The Papuans living along the coast 
are skilled navigators who frequently make trips te 
distant islands in their fragile outriggers or in their 
large trading vessels with elaborately carved bows 
and painted hulls. 
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SUTO 


Philosopher 
of the 


Rain Forest 


by Victor Wolfgang von Hagen 


With photographs by the author 


efore proceeding through the jungle Suto cau- 


usly sniffs the air. Suto is a member of the 
ati family which is related to the racoons and 


oO 


volved from the same stem that produced the 


panda and the tropical racoon. 


IF SUTO IS NOTHING else he is a philosopher. He has, ~ 


ct 


it is true, neither a “system” nor a world-shaking cosmogony, © 
yet in his world where the law of “eat or be eaten” is explicit ~ 
Suto is unique. For while he is vigilant, his caution, like that 7 
of a true philosopher, is heavily garnished with curiosity. His © 
desire to know, to investigate, yes, even to smell out everything ~ 
new and strange is so much a part of him that the habit has ~ 


metamorphosed a part of his anatomy; it has endowed his dis- 


tinctive face with a long, flexible, sensitive, quivering snout. ~ 


It is the sort of a nose that another philosopher famed for his 


long Toledo blade would have acknowledged as a masterpiece 
of character. I think, therefore, that Cyrano de Bergerac 
would have approved of Suto’s long inquisitive nose if for no 
other reason than that it brought Suto into as much trouble as 
Cyrano; for he stuck it into everything. 

If Suto has a fault—apart from his insatiable curiosity— 
it is in his eating habits, for he loves insects. Our jungle savant, 
I must own, brings himself down to earth and away from all 


philosophical daydreams by this appetite. Suto loves to munch 


on brilliantly-colored coleopteras, giant saw-toothed legged 


grasshoppers and, even lower in the strata, to the wiggling, 


highly squishable larva, not to mention gigantic hairy-legged 
tarantulas. You find, perhaps, that these appetites are not 
fitting for a philosopher? Well, Kant, of the famous “Das 
ding an sich’ liked sweet meats to the point of distraction; 
David Hume liked plum pudding; Epictetus loved locusts and 
wild honey—and Suto loves insects. That gives them all some- 
thing in common. 

Yet, there is one thing that separates them; Suto has a tail. 
And that makes him an animal. Descartes, had he known him, 
would have called Suto an automaton. Malebranche would 
have even denied him a soul. But the Aztec Indians, whose 
green corn he ravished, knew better; he was very much of a 
personality, so they called him a pisote. Pisote, or familiarly 
“Suto.” For, in short, Suto is a delightfully inquisitive, noisy, 
rumpus-raising, earth-scratching coatimundi, embellished with 


Panamanian girl, enjoyed being 

eper. At the moment his tail is 
> indicate that he is deeply inter- 
1 the food that is being offered 
Suto feeds on grubs, tarantulas, 

fruits and corn. In the field 
datis move in packs they are the 
‘of the farmer; alone they fear 
neither dog nor man. 
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SUTO AT SIX WEEKS 


After his dying mother had fought desperately to keep Suto he was cap- 

tured by Don Ernesto and brought to the author’s camp. At six weeks of 

age he is a little shy, to be sure. But he will soon begin to show the energy 

and inquisitiveness of his species. Like his relative, the racoon, he has a 

ringed tail, grayish brown silver fur, a nimble mind and an invincible deter- 
mination to get what he wants. 


a 
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a lovely name of classic Latinity—.\ aswu 
Narica Panamesis. 

Suto is ten pounds of jungle curiosity 
wrapped in a silver-grey coat, two and 
one-half feet in length, the size of a wire- 
haired fox terrier with a long flexible 
nose and short muscular legs like a 
dachshund. He has, in addition, a long 
bushy ringed tail which he raises and 
lowers like a pump-handle indexing the 
extent of his curiosity. When Suto 
carries it right-angled to his thick low- 
slung body so that you can see the black 
bars that ornament it horizontally, that 
means he is not too interested in things 
about him. But when the tail drops, his 
interest is intense. The long Bergeracean 
appendage sweeps the air and the ground 
and the earth is sniffed until the quiver- 
ing nostrils focus on the tantalizing odor. 
And if it is a grub or insect, the short 
legs make the earth fly while the mobile 
snout is used pig-fashion to root out the 
“thing” that wafted its scent across the 
jungle day. 

If I were asked, I would say that 
Suto is handsome. In themselves the long 
nose, the short ears, the small, beady, 
black, glistening eyes, the grey and black 
marked face are not handsome elements, 
yet put together in the synthesis of long 
and short, grey and black, plus a certain 
wistiulness, makes it a distinguished face. 

I made the acquaintance of Suto when 
he was very young and in a manner lack- 
ing in dignity ; for he arrived in a gunny- 
sack. He was very small, very hungry 
and very frightened. And why not? Be- 
ing carried in a stifling sack for a whole 
day without food and then being dumped 
without ceremony in front of a palm- 
thatched camp high in the rain forests 
of Panama where two matter-of-fact 
Americans held sway would be enough 
to unnerve anyone. Suto can be excused 
for being frightened; such treatment 
would have ruffled the equanimity even 
of a Marcus Aurelius. 

He was then six weeks of age. He had 
been picked up forcibly from his dying 
mother, who had fought with the passion 
and tenacity worthy of a pack of coatis, 
by Don Ernesto who found her and her 
two sons casually strolling in the jungle. 
Don Ernesto who was by way of being 
our guide and helper in the cloud forests, 
thought we would like to have a Suto— 
which indeed we did, but not at the ex- 
pense of killing and dispersing of an en- 
tire family of coatis. So we felt espe- 
cially drawn to little Suto as if our kind- 
ness could restore the harm that had been 
done. He was packed in old clothes, 
assigned a. special woven basket and fed 
with the care of a human child. For the 
first days this was all right, then he re- 
gained his coati-personality and the 
“babying” came abruptly to an end. 


Be 


from the beginning Suto displayed the 
restlessness of his race. There were no 
quiet smooth movements. There was in- 
stead a ceaseless display of unlimitable 
energy. This marked the race: for its 
relatives, the racoon, the kinkajou, and 
the pandas of Asia exhibit the same ener- 
geti¢ approach to life, the same playful- 
ness, and to man—when sought and de- 
veloped—the same trusting companion- 
ship. 

Time and geography has changed this 
great family whose forebearers rose dur- 
ing a remote geological period in North 
America. Those animals who were to be- 
come, through the alchemy of time, the 
greater and lesser pandas, passed over to 
Asia; the racoon, when developed, as 
such, held his ground and even spread 
southward. The lovely soft-furred kinka- 
jou acquired a prehensile tail and took 
to the arboreal life in the tropics. As for 
the coati as individual and species, it be- 
took itself to South America and_ be- 
came four distinct species extending from 
Mexico to. distant Paraguay. Toward 
their northern cousin, the racoon, the 
coatis have more than a passing resemb- 
lance ; both have the ringed tail, the same 
greyish-brown silver fur, the same nimble 
brain and the same vein of persistence 
which is the dominant characteristic of 
both species. But Suto is a southern 
species ; he is a Latin and his existence in 
the exuberant tropics is on a more grand- 
iose scale; he eats iguanas, insects, tar- 
antulas, nuts, bananas, almendros fruits, 
corn and wasps. He is at home every- 
where and certainly must be classed as a 
cosmopolite, 

“To see the dirt fly,’ wrote Dr. Chap- 
man in a revealing portrait of. the coati, 
“before their long curved nails and mus- 
cular legs, as they unearth some luckless 
grub, is to be convinced that they are 
preeminently terrestial. To watch them 
select and pluck a ripe almendro nut from 
the tip of a branch one hundred and fifty 
feet in the air, you are equally certain 
that they are in the highest degree 
arboreal.” 

For the first weeks with us Suto clung 
to the ground. He made no attempt to 
climb or even to run off to the jungle 
which was tantalizingly close. At new 
sounds and strange movements he had 
but one action-pattern: he decamped un- 
der our beds. Food, like the call of the 
Grecian sirens, was the only route to 
Suto’s heart. It was food that kept him 
close to our camp; it was through his 
stomach that we touched his heart and 
broke down his final animal distrust of 
his not-too-distant relative, homo sapiens. 

Day, so far as Suto was concerned, 
began at dawn with mashed bananas 
sprinkled with sugar: If the banana was 
unmashed, Suto would certainly object 
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and if this whining got him nowhere, h 
would pick up the high-smelling overry 
banana in his two hands, sit back on 
haunches and take delicate bites from 
the hands being carefully licked aft 
this repast. This was the only “forma 
meal that Suto ever took; the rest | 
the day was spent in calculated rapi 
from our meagre storehouse of meat, pr 
tatoes or anything else that wafted odo: 
across his sensitive nose. 

Then one day progress struck at hi 
like a thunderbolt; Suto discovered the 
he had a tail. It was as much a a 
tion to him as when the bourgeois gent 
man in Moliére’s comedy found that h 
spoke in prose. At first his tail wa 
something to bite at, to play with, eve 
something to caress; he did not associat 
it as a balancing organ or as a baromete 
of his interest. His tail also became 
sedative, for when overcome with slee 
he would lie on his side in his character 
istic pose of long nose between his fore 
legs and in that position play with hi 
bushy tail. It was like a similar actioi 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau who playe 
with his cup and ball to keep him fron 
mischief. So did Suto play with his tai 
until he closed his eyes, comatose am 
comfortable in sleep. 

There was nothing spiritual ahol 
Suto; he was a materialist, a gross ma 


terialist. Like any pagan sybarite h 
liked to eat “things” or play wil 
“things.” Even punishment had ne 


spiritual quality. It was the smack tha 
he would get on his haunches that worriet 
him, momentarily at least ; there was littl 
sulking afterward. Yet, there was “re 
membrance.” Suto and his kind hay 
nimble intelligent brains and punishmen 
is not “abstract” to these animals. 


In his first weeks with us there wa 
much scolding « and much punishment 
since his greatest passion was pullin; 
cigarette packages out of one’s pocket 
and dismembering them piece by piece 
Then would follow, as sure as day fol 
lows night, a sharp crack on his backside 
There would be a yelp and a retreat an 
when later abashed by my action I wo 
try and entice him out into the open wit 
honeyed words, Suto would remain un 
moved. He would remain sullenly dea: 
to all my enticements. Then quickly 
suddenly without further emblandi 
ments, Suto would erase the whole 
sode from memory and once again W 
would be romping play-fellows. 

Why have I called Suto a jung! 
philosopher? Why, because his nimt 
thoughts ceaselessly follow a reas 
behavior. Nothing, no matter hi 
strange or unusual, that crossed his t 
baffled him; for each he would hav 
rule of conidia a method of excavati 


(Continued on page 34) 
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THE BENJAMIN F. 
: PACKARD 


The Packard was one of the 
great wooden square-riggers 
built in the Maine yards in 
the hey-day of sail. Her 
average passages from the 
east coast to "Frisco were 148 
days by way of Cape Horn. 
After being a “show boat” at 
Rye Beach, New York, for 
some years, she was towed 
into the Sound and sunk in 
1939, 
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by Giles M. S. Tod 


With photographs by the author 


WHEN THE WAR began in 1939 sailing ships were believed to be disappearing. 
Now, however, they are playing an important- role in the conflict. Part of the 
British evacuation fleet at Dunkirk consisted of the old Thames barges with their 
tan sails. In the Mediterranean the Germans used a fleet of windships in their in- 
vasion of Crete, and the Italians have used small schooners to carry supplies across 
to their forces in Africa. In the Pacific many men who had been trapped on the 
Malayan Peninsula or in the Philippines by the enemy managed to reach Australia by 
means of the native sailing craft. 

In the Western Hemisphere, also, windjammers are coming back into their own. On 
the Pacific coast square-riggers and multi-masted schooners pass the Golden Gate as 
of old. In the Caribbean new fleets are coming into being to relieve the overburdened 
steamers that are needed for war work in other quarters. In the Down East harbors 
of the United States, one of the last strongholds of American sail, search has been 
made for hulks that could be made fit for service, and more than one vessel is now 
back under sail which a few years ago was left to rot. 

A century ago the shipyards of New England were beginning a period in which they 
were to build the fastest wooden sailing ships the world has ever known, the era of 
the American clipper ships which reached its height between 1845 and 1860. The out- 
standing designer and builder of the day, Donald McKay, a Canadian whose name 
will be forever synonymous with the clippers, built his greatest masterpieces in his 
yards at East Boston, Massachusetts, where he launched such swift ships as the Flying 
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Cloud, James Baines, Lightning, and the 
huge Great Republic which was over four 
thousand tons when it took the waters in 
1853. His last merchantman, the Glory 
of the Seas, built in 1869, has been called 
by some marine historians the last of the 
clippers. 

By this time the New England build- 
ers were turning to a heavier type of 
vessel, more strongly built than the clip- 
pers with a larger cargo capacity and 
sailed with smaller crews. The general 
run of these square-riggers was the Cape 
Horn trade which brought Californian 
wheat to the east coast. But there was 
not a major port in the world that did not 
know the Yankee Down Easters. How- 
ever, steam was already sounding the 
death knell of sail, and in the late 1880’s 
the designers were concentrating more 
on the coasting fore-and-afters than they 
were on the deep-water windjammers. 
During the ninety’s Authur Sewall & 
Company of Bath, Maine, had a final 
fling at turning out huge wooden sailing 
ships, and in 1892 launched the Roanke 
which, with the exception of the Great 
Republic, was the largest wooden sailer 
ever built. At the turn of the century 
Sewall built a handful of steel windships 
somewhat after the style of the British 
ships which had proved so successful. 
However, his ships sailed to far parts, 
rarely, if ever, returning to New Eng- 
land waters. It is interesting to note that 
the Sewall-built steel bark Kaiulani, per- 
haps better known in recent years as the 
Star of Finland of the Alaska Packers 
fleet, is still in service after forty-three 
years afloat; she is now under the Pana- 
manian flag. 

During the early 1930's a sizable fleet 
of coaster schooners, two, three and four 
masters, were still to be seen off the New 
England shores, but each passing year 
saw the number decrease. The once 


THE RYDBERG 


The steel bark Rydberg has been used as a Swedish training vessel in 
recent years. Here she is off Boston after sixty-nine days out of Santos, 


large fleet of Canadian lumber schooners 
which used to bring. lumber from the 
maritime ports to Boston and New York 
had dwindled to two four-masters and 
a dozen three-masters at the start of the 
war in 1939. There were still a few 
American-owned four-masters but most 
of them remained in southern waters. 
There was one five-master in service 
in recent years, the schooner Edna Hoyt. 
Built at Thomaston in 1920, she spent her 
later years in the fertilizer trade between 
Venezuela and various northern ports, 
but in 1937 she took a million feet of 
lumber across the Atlantic from Halifax 
to Belfast in twenty-two days. After dis- 
charging, the Hoyt set off for South 
America, but a gale in the Bay of Biscay 
caught up with her, so severely straining 
the hull that she had to limp into Lisbon 
where she was condemned and cut down 
to become a Portuguese barge. She was 
the last of her type on the East Coast. 
One of the last strongholds of sail 
was in Gloucester, home of the Grand 
Banks fishing fleet, sturdy two mast 
schooners that could weather any storms 
the North Atlantic had to offer. How- 
ever, shortly after the turn of the century 
engines began to creep in, and not since 
1934 has there been a single Gloucester- 
man without auxiliary power; the Thom- 
as S. Gorton was the last to rely on can- 
vas alone, and she was sold to Newfound- 
land that year. In 1938 there was a 
fishermen’s race between the Gloucester 
Gertrude L, Thebaud and the Nova Sco- 
tian Bluenose for the mythical champion- 
ship of the North Atlantic. However, the 
Thebaud has never gone to the Banks un- 
der sail alone and her engine was re- 
moved only for the race. Even the 
Bluenose, winner of the series—she be- 
came the champion in 1921—has had a 
Diesel in her hold for some years past. 
Today sails are still seen in the fleet but 


Brazil. She had only fourteen hands before the mast. 
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THE PRIDE OF GLOUCES! 


The last of a long line of racing seh 
Thebaud was one of the fastest. In 
to Halifax to race the Bluenose, the 
schooner did the 400 odd miles in 3] 
average of better than 13 knots, and 
the record. However, she never mana 
the championship cup from the Blu 
Thebaud is still fishing, but she only 
small triangular sails, and her to 
bowsprit are left in p 


THE LAST NEW BEDFORD WHALER 


Built in 1841, the Morgan earned nearly $2,000,000 in the whalin 
photograph shows her shortly after her arrival. in Mystic in 1 
preserved as a whaling museum. 


they are no longer for driving the vessel, 
only for steadying and helping in heavy 
weather. In 1941 the Thebaud’s engine 
broke down off Sable, and she did not 
have enough canvas to get back to port 
without a tow. . 

The last real clipper in active service 
in New England waters was an ex- 
Britisher, the Coriolanus which had been 
once known as “The Queen of the Jute 


aN GETTING UNDER WAY 


Clippers.’ Launched in Scotland in 1870, 
she was a handsome full-rigged iron ship. 
On her maiden voyage she tripped from 
London to Calcutta in sixty-nine days, a 
record that has never been beaten by an- 
other sailing ship. In the following years 
she had many names and several flags. 
More than once she came close to a 
sudden ending. There was the gale at 
Algoa Bay in 1902 when seventeen 


vessels tried to ride it out; only five sur- 
vived, the Coriolanus one of them. Com- 
ing under American registry in 1922, the 
clipper became a Brava packet, sailing 
between New Bedford and the Cape 
Verde Islands with passengers and 
freight. Her last passage was in 1930 
when she arrived in New Bedford badly 
battered, much of her rigging down, after 
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DEAD SHIPS AT BOOTHBAY HARBOR 


During the last war, a number of large schooners were built at this Maine 

port, but when the shipping slump came many of them returned to lay up. 

These fell into disrepair but those which were still serviceable recently 
went hack to sea. 


he Conrad and the Seven Seas raced from Newport to Bermuda. 

eground the Conrad has set her foresails to swing her head around 

the background the Seven Seas has all sail set as she moves down 
the bay. 
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THE GESTAPO ENTERTAINS 


Long before the war Nazi agents were active in Iceland. 

Here the Gestapo agent Paul Burckhardt (at the left) is 

seen entertaining some Icelandic friends including the 

sculptor, Gudmundar Einarsson (in the center). The lat- 

ter, along with other young Icelanders, went to Germany 
to study the sinister tactics of the Gestapo. 


Blocking 
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By Kurt Singer 
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At the moment our interests in the war are largely centered on the ; 
spectacular activities in the Mediterranean area. However, the i 
European fortress will eventually have to be attacked from the 
north, perhaps in the near future. When that time comes the 
strategic importance of Iceland and Greenland will be utilized to : 
the full. How valuable these countries are to the Allies is made 
clear in this article by Kurt Singer with its dramatic revelations 
of Nazi espionage and geopolitical maneuvering. Kurt Singer is 1% 
an anti-Nazi journalist who escaped from Germany when Hitler ; 
took power. Thereafter he carried on a long fight against the. 
fifth column in Scandinavian countries until he was forced to 
flee to America after the fall of Norway. 

Editorial Note. 


“WHOEVER POSSESSES ICELAND holds a pistol permanently pointed 
at England, America and Canada.” ‘Thus General Karl Haushofer ex- 
ponded his geopolitical thesis. German possession of Iceland thas been for 
decades the dream of the pan-German Prussians. This most ancient of Nordic 
lands has long been one of Hitler’s unhappy loves. 

Hitler arated Iceland, but Iceland wanted none of Hitler. Nevertheless, 
at the outbreak of the war Hitler had in his possession extensive plans for 
the occupation of Iceland. These plans were not his own. At the turn of 
the century General von Schlieffen had devised a formula for an invasion of 
Cape Cod and Rhode Island, with Iceland as a base. In September 1939, 
when the war began, these plans were brought up to date. Hitler’s fleet was 
fully prepared to attempt the invasion of Iceland. 

According to Hitler’s calculations, the triumphant invasion of Norway 
and Denmare would be accomplished within a few days. Then his forces 
would proceed from Northern Norway to Iceland and Greenland. The 
islands would be built up into great German bastions in the Atlantic. 

Iceland was not occupied because little Norway held up the German invad- 
ers for sixty-two days—longer than either Poland or France. Moreovell 
Hitler had lost thalf his fleet in the battle of Norway. The Norwegiar 
defense permitted Britain to strike sooner than the Nazis. . 

And in addition to Iceland Hitler hankered for Greenland. They are 
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REYKJAVIK, CAPITAL OF ICELAND 


No longer isolated from the rest of the world 
Reykjavik has become a flourishing modern 
icity of 35,000 inhabitants, a population tem- 
 porarily augmented by Allied soldiers and sailors. 
As time goes on Reykjavik will play an in- 
Creasingly important role as a station on the 
i new aerial highways of the Arctic. 
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both halfway stations for all operations. 
The full importance of these two great 
islands will not be realized until after 
_the-war, when planes flying on regular 
schedules from Russia or Scandinavia to 
the Western Hemisphere will land in Ice- 
land and Greenland to refuel. 
_ The United Nations are striving to 
convert the islands into mighty air bases 
as soon as possible; and Hitler is doing 
his level best to interfere with our con- 
voys of supplies to the island. Large 
“wolf-packs” of his submarines haunt 
the approaches to Iceland and Greenland. 
A natural advantage to the Allied war 
effort is the fact that the distance between 
_ Nova Scotia and the fjords of Greenland 


_ is only some five hours of flying time. 


A modern warplane can fly from Juliane- 
haab, the capital of Greenland, to Reyk- 
javik, the capital of Iceland, in only 
two to two and a half hours. And it is 
only five hundred miles from Iceland to 
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the Faeroe Islands. 
=n There were no airports in Greenland, 
though the island contained meteorologi- 


cal stations erected by the Nazis. An 


ee 


industrious, but small Danish colony lives 
on the island; the rest of the population 
consists of Eskimos. With the help of 
this native labor, Allied troops soon con- 
structed airfields. The Russians have 
taught us how fields of snow may be 
flooded so that they freeze hard into 
excellent landing fields. The sixteen per 
cent of Greenland’s surface that is not 
buried under perpetual snow—some 130,- 
000 square miles—can be used for sum- 
mer airdromes. This 130,000 square 
miles—a small portion of the vast island 
—is larger than the entire area of the 
British Isles. 

The new landing fields in Greenland 
are among the best-camouflaged airports 
in the world, for a frozen field of ice in 
the midst of eternal snow is no more 
visible than the white-clad soldiers who 
fight Russia’s winter campaigns. 

The master-plan for the conquest of 
Iceland and Greenland was concocted in 
the offices of Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, 
the chief of Nazi espionage, and Joachim 
Ribbentrop. Its administrators were the 
master spy Horst von Pflugk-Hartung 
and a German “scientist,” Professor Paul 
Burckhardt. Both were to lay the ground- 
work for the surrender of Iceland in con- 
junction with the fall of Denmark-; both 
of these men had been working for years 
to establish Germany’s spy system in 
Iceland. 


To tell the story of the plot against 
Iceland and Greenland we must embark 
first on a love story. Pflugk-Hartung 
had selected a girl to be one of his agents, 
a girl who was to fall in love with his 
chief organizer in Iceland, Professor 
Burckhardt. 

Pflugk-Hartung’s task was to arrange 
the boy-meets-girl details. Then he could 
withdraw from the romance, the rest 
being in the hands of his subagent. But 
he hoped he would eventually be called 
upon to give them his blessing. 

_ She was about twenty-eight and he not 
yet fifty years old. They had met for 
the first time in Copenhagen in 1938. 
Gudrun was an actress. Born in Ice- 
land, she spoke perfect German, in addi- 
tion to Danish and her native Icelandic. 
She was a handsome girl with vivid red 
hair, not very tall and none too slender. 
Gudrun had no great chances for a career 
in Iceland, a country of only 116,000 
inhabitants, of whom some 34,000 live 
in the capital, Reykjavik. Consequently, 
Gudrun had gone to Germany to study, 
and later on she was given the oppor- 
tunity to play important roles in Copen- 
hagen. There, quite by chance, at a 
dance sponsored by the theater organiza- 
tion, she met this German professor. 
There were quite a number of Nazi diplo- 
mats present that evening, including 
Pflugk-Hartung—the Nazis have always 
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Iceland’s mightiest waterfall is on the River Jokulsa which 
at this point plunges a distance of 180 feet with the 
forces of half a million horsepower. 


heme 


Dick Darwelt of P.P.C 
A sentry stands on constant watch beside this gun com- 
manding the harbor of Reykjavik. 


This is the Greenland people most frequently imagine— 

a land of snow, ice, Eskimos and dog teams. However, 

there is another Greenland consisting of an area larger 

than Scotland, England and Wales where farming and 

sheep and cattle raising have been carried on successfully 
since before the discovery of America. 


iGonsulate General of Iceland 


Monkemeyer 


THE HARBOR AT REYKJAVIK 


Iceland has built up her own merchant marine which is capable of carrying 
most of her foreign trade. These ships, along with Iceland’s highly mech- 
anized and valuable fishing fleet, were prizes Hitler hoped to seize with ease. 


been eager to form close ties with the men and women of the stage 
world. Canaris and Pflugk-Hartung had a weakness for the old- 
fashioned idea that nothing surpassed a Mata Hari for espionage 
work. 

Burckhardt, who was about to go to Iceland at the head of a 
great archeological expedition, was introduced to all Icelanders pres- 
ent at the party. This included, of course, Gudrun. 

Burckhardt made love to Gudrun—very successfully. He sug- 
gested to her that she come with him to Iceland as his companion. 
They would have a wonderful time together, he promised, and since 
he needed an interpreter he would, to the bargain, pay her a thousand 
crowns a month for six months. 

Gudrun needed the money; her life was rather lonely ; and she had 
no disinclination toward adventures. Still, she would have been 
reluctant to accept this precipitate offer if Burckhardt had not thrown 
in the promise that he would afterwards take her to Germany and 
get her into the Reichskulturkammer, the Nazi union for all intel- 
lectuals. He said he could place her in one of the theaters of South 
Germany, where he had good connections. At this Gudrun accepted. 
All expenses were paid by Pflugk-Hartung, leaving her several 
thousand crowns to save. 

Admiral Canaris and Pflugk-Hartung had had everything pre- 
pared months before. While Gudrun had been in Germany studying 
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dramatics she had mentioned to some 
Nazi friends that she knew virtually all 
high society in Iceland, as well as people 
mn key government positions. Gudrun 
prattled that she was not interested in 
politics, but that if politics would help 
her career she would not mind taking 
part in it. She also mentioned that her 
father owned part of the Icelandic fish- 
ng fleet. The sum of it all was that her 
lame was enrolled upon one of Canaris’ 
ailing cards, and now her role was or- 
lained. 

Gudrun had no idea what the game 


was. She did not know that Professor — 


Burckhardt was a high-ranking officer 
of Himmler’s Elite Guard; she did not 
now that Professor Burckhardt had a 
Copenhagen bank account of some 100,- 
00 crowns to draw upon—the account 
was under another name, that of Lars 
Larsen, who was a puppet and subagent 
of Pflugk-Hartung. 

_ The Archeological expedition set out. 
[t comprised ten men and one woman, 
ind was supplied with scientific instru- 
nents, tents and winter equipment. The 


Consulate General of Iceland 


voyage began auspiciously with a won- 
derful sea passage along the beautiful 
Norwegian coast toward Iceland. 

While still on the boat Gudrun men- 
tioned to Burckhardt that there was a 
man in Iceland he simply must meet. He 
was more or less a sympathizer with the 
new Germany; Professor Albert Weg- 
ner, a famous German geologist, had 
visited him a few years ago and been 


very well received. 


Burckhardt was quite agreeable to 
visiting this man, who turned out to be 
one of Iceland’s most distinguished 
artists, the sculptor Gudmundur Einar- 
sson. Ejinarsson was not only a sculptor, 
but one of the foremost authorities on 
political and economic conditions in Ice- 
land and Greenland. He was extremely 
flattered by the visit, especially since 
Burckhardt, perceiving that Einarsson 
could make an excellent spy, improvised 
many lies on the spot. He told Einarsson 
that he came bringing greetings from the 
German Ministry of Culture, and that he 
himself, in his capacity of director of the 
Nordic Society in Luebeck, wanted to 


ask if Einarsson would permit the 
Society to hold an exhibition of his 
works in Germany. Einarsson was de- 
lighted. He was cheaply bought. 

He asked Burckhardt what he could 
do to show his gratitude for this honor. 
Burckhardt replied that he was a scientist 
and would like to be introduced to Ice- 
land, both in a social and scientific sense. 
Einarsson was glad to oblige. He gave 
banquets for Burckhardt where the Ger- 
man could meet Icelandic society. Gud- 
run made the personal introductions. 
Everyone was delighted to meet this 
charming professor who consistently 
maintained that he was no Nazi, merely 
a good German. He assumed the char- 
acter of a conservative German who did 
not care for Corporal Hitler. It was a 
pose that most Icelanders believed only 
too easily. 

Einarsson also arranged secret meet- 
ings with Iceland’s small group of fas- 
cists. These men Burckhardt quickly 
organized into a branch of the German 
espionage system; the Icelandic native 
fascists were soon providing Burckhardt 
with reports on the location of weather 
stations, the operation of secret radios, 
and so on. 

During his six months’ stay in Ice- 
land Burckhardt did not limit himself 
merely to cementing social contacts. On 
the contrary, he drew up a careful analy- 
sis of the sources of raw materials and 
the industrial possibilities of the country. 
He sent his reports to Pflugk-Hartung. 
At the same time, this very activity 
helped his social relationships. Because 
of his zeal in exploring the island from 
one end to the other, everyone considered 
him a real lover of Iceland. Gudrun 
accompanied him everywhere and intro- 
duced him to everyone who counted. 
Burckhardt had promised to marry her; 
the poor girl was, of course, unaware that 
he had a wife and children at home in 
Berlin. 

Burckhardt had with him German Gen- 
eral Staff maps of Iceland; on these 
maps hhe sketched in the plan of each sig- 
nificant air base and landing field. In 
addition, he drew up a great many 
weather charts with exhaustive data 
about weather conditions in Iceland. He 
founded a reliable Nazi spy group and 
then, having secured the archeological 
and geopolitical information he wanted, 
he left with Gudrun for Berlin. A few 
weeks later Einarsson arrived in Ger- 
many ; he was admitted for special train- 
ing in the spy school at Walchen Lake, 
in Bavaria. Gudrun was rewarded with 
a role in one of Munich’s theaters. More 
Burckhardt could not do for her, since 
he had decided—he informed her—that 
it was best for them both not to marry. 
He made her the compliment of telling 
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AMERICAN TROOPS DISEMBARK 


American troops are converting Iceland into 
“an impregnable bastion and every effort is 
being made to build mighty air bases as soon 
as possible. Iceland is indispensable in 
guarding the sea route to Murmansk and it 
provides a valuable base for the coming in- 
vasion of Northern Europe only a few hours 


ty 


flying time away. 


her that Germany’s friendship with Ice- 
land had been established solely through 
her aid. 

One by one the members of his secret 
Nazi group in Iceland were invited to 
Germany to undergo their “basic Nazi 
training.” The group was still operating 
in Iceland when the country was occu- 
pied by British troops. 

Canaris and Pflugk-Hartung were 
more than satisfied with Burckhardt’s 
“scientific work.” A few weeks before 
the invasion of Norway and Denmark 
they gave him another assignment. He 
was to establish a new airline between 
Germany, Norway and Iceland, and an- 
other new airline between Germany, 
Norway and Greenland. Burckhardt had 
speculated a good deal on an ideal air- 
line, the airline of the future, connect- 
ing Germany - Norway - Iceland - New- 
foundland-the United States. This plan 
came near to being put into effect by 
Burckhardt and the Lufthansa, but was 
upset at the last moment by the Allied 
occupation of Iceland. 

The Nazis utilized their Nordic Society 
as an agency to propagandize Iceland 
on a vast scale. The Icelanders were told 
that Iceland belonged to Northern 
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Europe, to Scandinavia, to the Nordic 
bloc and not to the. Western Hemisphere, 
as Vilhjalmar Steffanson, President 
Roosevelt’s adviser on Iceland, had 
claimed. When the Danish king recog- 
nized Iceland’s independence, and when 
Sven Bjoerzson, former Icelandic am- 
bassador to Denmark, was inaugurated 
president, the issue was sealed and Ice- 
land was brought into the United 
Nations. The alliance is traditional; in 
the First World War Iceland and Green- 
land were also dependent upon the 
United States, although then belonging 
officially to Denmark. And while Den- 
mark and Norway, cut off by the block- 
ade, suffered severely, Iceland received 
cargos regularly from the United States. 

Iceland has built up her own mercan- 
tile marine, ‘so that now most of her 
foreign trade is carried on her own ships. 
The Icelandic Steamship Company has 
regular routes to Great Britain and the 
Western Hemisphere. Internal com- 
munications have also been greatly im- 
proved. State owned coastal boats call 
at all ports, while buses and motorcars, 
traveling on new highways, link the dif- 
ferent districts together. The consequent 
improvement of the postal system, to- 


‘Grit fro 
Most of the Greenland Eskimos sti 
live by hunting and fishing. In recen 
years, however, Eskimos have bee 


encouraged to take up sheep farmin 
for which Greenland is well — 


gether with the telegraph, scleplil 
and radio has brought the remote 
farmhouse in Iceland into daily co 
tact with the outside world. 

In Reykjavik and several o 
towns cooperative building societt 
have been established in rece 
years. On the single and set 
detached houses which these soci 
ties have built for their membe 
the interest and instalments togeth 
amounts to less than private rental! 
Particularly noteworthy, howeve 
are the worker’s cooperative apat 
ment houses that have been built 
Reykjavik. Here the workers ha 
comfortable, up-to-date apartmen 
at a very low rental and ultimate 
own them outright. ‘ 

The development of the cooper 
tive movement in Iceland is syr 

bolic of the evolution of the country as 
whole. The population of 120,000 is pe 
manently increasing by 1.5 per cent ai 
nually. More than half of this popul 
tion is concentrated in towns. Reykjavi 
the capital, is a flourishing modern city ' 
35,000 inhabitants. New agricultural m 
chinery and improved methods of fart 
ing have raised living standards of t 
rival population. 
The fishermen now exploit thes F 
sources of the fishing grounds with traw 
ers, motorboats and modern fishit 
equipment. The advancement of # 
fishing industry has revolutionized tl 
economy of the country and is chief 
responsible for the rapid growth of t! 
towns. In recent years the manufactur 
of clothing, furniture and other hous 
hold goods for the home market has al: 
contributed to urban progress. a 
The old houses of mud and turf ha 
disappeared. They have been replac 
by concrete or timber houses equipp 
with modern conveniences, inclu 
electric lights and central heating. — 
The waterfalls of Iceland supply 
limited energy for the production of elé 
tricity, and in many places the hot sp 
(Continued on page 31) 
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xen utilized to heat the build- 
(hey are also being used in- 


nthe soil for market garden- 
o vast and constant is the 
| of hot water from these 


| that it is now planned to heat 


g with her increasing material 
ity, Iceland has experienced a 
tural awakening. For the first 
‘her history she is evolving 
an civilization. There has been 
eracy in Iceland for centuries 
> old culture was definitely a 
ulture and confined to litera- 
specially poetry. Now painting, 
re, architecture, music and the 
are all being cultivated with 
erest and support of the peo- 
a whole. 
ng the last ‘hundred and fifty 
celand has been changing from 
ost medieval state into a mod- 
mmunity, and during the last 
years this process has been 
accelerated. The cooperatives 
played an important part in 
> the new Iceland and are now 
erwoven into the whole eco- 
_and cultural fabric of the 
y that they must have a large 
in the changes to come. 
sr has never secured the valu- 
celandic fishing fleet, despite 
forts of Pflugk-Hartung and 
s. When Hitler realized that 
tle for Iceland was lost, Burck- 
was instantly ordered to organ- 
1 attempt against Greenland. 
Janish Minister to the United 
Henrik de Kauffmann, had 
before committed Greenland 
‘protection of President Roose- 
nt Hitler thought he might 
eless try his fortune. One fine 
sr day in June 1940, shortly 
ditler’s final victory in North- 
orway, Burckhardt prepared to 
s plan into action. 
rtly after the invasion of Nor- 
WVidkun Quisling, the arch 
claimed urgently that Green- 
Norwegian and should come 
us rule. Quisling, Professor 
dt and Joseph Terboven, 
Governor of Norway, out- 
sion vessel, the Busko, 


ire city of Reykjavik from: 
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Though they generally use modern 
ha weapons Greenlanders have not lost 
their skill with the bow and arrow. 


in Tromsoe. It set out on a voyage 
with a crew of fifty German spies 
who purported to be meteorologists 
intending to visit the Norwegian radio 
stations in Greenland. 

The Busko sailed, but the British- 
Norwegian counterespionage agents 
were quick to find out about the pro- 
jected coup. The Busko encountered 
the Royal Norwegian gunboat, Fridt- 
jof Nansen, and an American coast 
guard cutter—one of the many sta- 


tioned in Arctic waters after the in- 


vasion of Scandinavia—and was 
seized. The ship carried elaborate 
short-wave radio apparatus designed 
to reinforce existing stations on the 
island and guide Nazi planes to.a 
happy landing on Greenland’s air- 
fields, which were so scattered as to 
be otherwise difficult to locate. 

Greenland is vaster than is gen- 
erally conceived. If the southern tip 
of Greenland were placed on the Gulf 
of Mexico, the northern extremity 
would extend as far as Manitoba, 
Canada. Its 736,518 square miles 
equal the area of all the twenty-six 
states east of the Mississippi. And 
all that great area is populated by 
only seventeen thousand Eskimos and 
some five hundred whites, mostly 
Danes who are government employees 
of the island’s administration. The 
patrol of such an area is a steep task 
for American Coast Guard cutters, 
assisted only by small Norwegian 
forces. Those who are familiar with 
the situation as it stands are conse- 
quently convinced that the Nazis try 
to smuggle secret agents into Green- 
land, equipped with short wave trans- 
mitters. 

The Busko incident was not the 
only attempt the Nazis made to land 
spies in Greenland. As early as 1937 
Pflugk-Hartung endeavored to smug- 
gle radio operators into Greenland. 
The Nazis seemed to have little diffi- 
culty in persuading Mr. Adolf Hoel, 
head of the “Ishavskontoret” (Danish 
Arctic Office) to admit to Greenland 
three German scientific observers— 
the vanguard of a larger “scientific” 
expedition. This was the more re- 
markable since for years Greenland 
had been jealously guarded from for- 
eign eyes. 

The three scientific observers of 


BLOCKING GERMANY IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
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Greenland were no strangers to Ad- 
miral Canaris; indeed, they were old 
friends of his. There was Vitalis 
Pantenburg, who was involved in the 
case of the stolen blueprints of the 
fortresses of Boden and Narvik in 
Norway. The others were Paul 
Burckhardt, the expert on things Ice- 
landic, and Professor Alfred Wegner, 
who had ~-visited Iceland before 
Burckhardt took over the job.’ 
Greenland has long been familiar 
territory to the Nazis. The man 


_ whom the Germans consider their 


Lindbergh, Wolfgang von Gronau, 
made three flights across Greenland 
in 1929, 1930 and 1931. Moreover, 
one of the generals ot Goering’s air 
force spent several months in Green- 
land. The pretext was a familiar one. 
The German film company sent an 
expedition to Greenland to get shots 
for the picture S.O.S. Iceberg. This 
expedition spent many months film- 
ing the fjords of Greenland and the 
sites of possible airfields. Among the 
members of the cast were Leni Rief- 
enstahl, the actress. who was once 
very close to Hitler, and Ernest Udet, 
hero of World War I and one of the 
founders of the German air force— 
he died not long ago, allegedly in an 
air crash. There is no doubt that 
wittingly or unwittingly, the beautiful 
Leni and General Udet were spying 
for Admiral Canaris. 


A thorough survey of Greenland 
was undertaken by Germany’s great- 
est geologist, Alfred Wegner. Weg- 
ner’s experience was not restricted to 
the realm of science; during the last 
World War he had been a member of 
the Prussian Aeronautical Institute, 
and he had spent five years as chief 
of the Nazi Coast Guard. . 

Wegner established meteorological 
stations on both the west and east 
coasts of Greenland and on the peak 
of the icecap. Through these sta- 
tions the Nazis were supplied with 
weather forecasts that were invalu- 
able to their program of bombing 
Britain. 

It happens that Greenland provides 
the only known commercial source of 
cryolite, a flux used in the production 
of aluminum from bauxite. Years 
before they embarked on war the 
Nazis imported huge quantities of 
this mineral from Greenland. Yet 
their supply cannot last indefinitely. 
For this reason alone the Nazis would 
certainly have landed in Greenland 
had not the well-organized counter- 
espionage system in Norway promptly 
thwarted every one of their attempts. 
The fact is that not a single ship 
leaves a Norwegian harbor without 
the ship’s movements being reported 
by Norwegian patriots via short wave 
to the combined Free Norwegian, 
British and American patrol boats. 


THE WINDJAMMERS ARE COMING BACK 
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only just weathering a near-hurricane 
off Bermuda. 

For nearly a year the clipper lay 
deserted at an old whaling wharf 
before plans were made to recondi- 
tion her. Sometime in 1932 she was 
towed to Boston, and then later on 
to Bath where she was again left. 
Nothing happened until 1936; this 
time she was taken for her last trip 
to Fall River where she was broken 
up for scrap. 

But New Bedford had not yet seen 
the last square sails. Although 
schooners carried on the Bava packet 
trade, a square rigged vessel was 
more suitable for the trade winds 
found on the passage so when the 
Cape Verdes had an opportunity to 
buy the barkentine Capitana they 
took it. She had just completed a 
voyage with the Harvard Columbus 
Expedition in 1940, retracing the 
course that the explorer had taken, 
and she was in perfect condition. 
However, she made only one round 
trip in that capacity, returning to 


New Bedford with a cargo of forty-_ 


five tons of goat skins and eleven pas- 
sengers, six of them women. There 
was a touch of the old sailing days 
as she came up the harbor for she 
passed the two-masted schooner Co- 
rona which was bound with 110 tons 
of mixed cargo and eight passengers. 
In 1941 the barkentine was sold to in- 
terests in Iceland to carry fish to 
England. 

That same year New Bedford had 
a final look at her last whaling ship, 
the Charles W. Morgan. For many 
years the ancient old ship had been 
berthed in a cement cradle at South 
Dartmouth where she had been on 
exhibition. The 1938 hurricane had 
twisted her in her bed, and if it had 
not been for the tons of rock ballast 
in her hold she would have probably 
been swept up into the distant woods. 
At about the same time funds for 
her upkeep ceased, and it seemed that 
she would go to pieces from neglect. 
Some of the New Bedford citizens 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE WINDJAMMERS ARE COMING BACK 
(Continued from page 31) | 


tried to raise funds to. save her, to 
no avail. However, when it was al- 
most certain that another winter 
would finish her, the Mystic (Con- 
necticut) Marine Association bought 
her. (She fitted out for the tow to 
Mystic at Fairhaven, across the river 
from New Bedford; she thad first 
been there exactly one hundred years 
before when she.was a new ship. 
Today the Morgan, which earned 
close to $2,000,000 in her whaling 
career, is in her final port, a museum 
piece with her life of storms behind 
her. 

However, the square-rigger is still 
to be seen along the Down East 
coast. The frigate Constitution is 
in Boston, and the older frigate Con- 
stellation is in Newport, although it 
must be nearly a half century since 
either moved under sail. Between 
1931 and 1934 the former vessel 
visited the principal ports of the 
United States, but she always moved 
at the end of a tow line. The auxili- 
ary barkentine Bear, which gave up 
sealing in 1884 to go to the rescue 
of the Greely expedition in Green- 
land, made Boston its headquarters 
between trips to the South Pole with 
Rear Admiral Byrd. She is back in 
service now with the Coast Guard, 
but her top-hamper has been removed, 
and she relies on her Diesel engines. 
The Massachusetts schoolship Nan- 
tucket is bark rigged in the old style 
with; simple topsails and studding 
sails on the fore. She is rather simi- 
lar to the historic Hartford, Kear- 
sarge, and Alabama of the 1860s and 
1870s. Her name has been recently 
changed to Bay State, and she is 
painted warship grey. 

Two other square-riggers that have 
put in an appearance in New Eng- 
land waters in recent years are the 
two full-rigged ships Joseph Conrad 
and Seven Seas. Both were origin- 
ally foreign training ships but have 
been under the American flag for 
some years now. ‘The well known 
marine author Alan Villiers took the 
Conrad around the world in 1934-36. 
Although she is only one hundred 
feet long on the waterline she is a 
fine sea boat capable of meeting the 
heaviest of weather. Her last run 
on the world voyage was from Ta- 
hiti to New York non-stop by way 
of ‘Cape Horn in 106 days. In 1937 
she raced the Seven Seas from New- 
port to Bermuda, winning by one 
minute on corrected time although 
she was soundly beaten by the larger 
ship on the return run when she lost 
some of her rigging in a_ breeze. 
Since 1939 she has been an American 
training ship while the Seven Seas 


remained a yacht. Another square- 
rigged yacht which has been in Bos- 
ton Bay on occasion is the giant 
Sea Cloud, built in Germany in 1931. 
This huge four-mast bark has a main 
mast 210 feet high, equal in height to 
a twenty story building; her crew 
numbers 75. Recently she has been 
chartered by the United States Navy 
for the duration for the sum of $1. 

Early in 1941 the first merchant 
square-rigger to come to Boston in 
more than twenty years arrived sev- 
eral days overdue. She was the 
Abraham Rydberg, a Swedish four- 
mast bark that had once flown the 
American flag when she was the Star 
of Greenland years before. With 
less than one hundred miles to go to 
port she met heavy weather with 
strong thead winds ouside, forcing her 
to tack and tack for ten days before 
she could get in to the lightship where 
she got her tug. One of the annual 
Australian grain fleet, the Rydberg 
had been bound out for Australia late 
in 1939 when the war broke. Stopping 
off at Buenos Aires, she got orders 
to return to Sweden with a load of 
beancake. However, when the ship 
got north of Scotland fighting had 
started in Norway, so she put about 
for New York where she discharged. 
She then took coal to Brazil, re- 
turning to Boston with fertilizer. 

Her appearance brought back mem- 
ories of the old days when masts 
‘and spars were like a forest around 
the waterfront. Her wharf was di- 
rectly across from the one-time yards 
of Donald McKay; in less than a 
century the square-rigger had reached 
its peak and then almost passed into 
obscurity. The clippers thave gone, 
the Down Easters have gone, the 
windjammers have almost gone; the 
Rydberg is probably the last of her 
type that New England will ever 
know. 

The present war has seen several 
of the old-timers come back into serv- 
ice after it had seemed they had 
reached their last anchorage. Most 
of them are smallish schooners, two 
and three masters, which may be able 
to keep the trade going in some of 
the smaller ports of Down East New 
England until the steamers can come 
back to take over. There is even 
talk that the Government will spon- 
sor a fleet of new windships, vessels 
of five hundred tons or so, which are 
easy to handle, can be manned by a 
half dozen men, and which do not re- 
quire precious metals, rubber or fuel. 
The Down East yards can build the 
ships, Down East men know how to 
sail them. It is part of their herit- 
agecees? 
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The Old Dirt Dobb 
Garden Book | 


By Tuomas A, WiLiiams 


Whether you are a_ novice 
seasoned gardener, The Old 
Dobber’s Garden Book will 
necessary addition to your g 
ing library. Simply written, 
prehensive, authoritative, art 
so that specific planting infor: 
may be easily found. 

The Old Dirt Dobber’s broadea 
gardens and gardening subjects 
WLAC of Nashville and over th 
umbia Broadcasting System have 
for him a wide and appreciative | 
ing. For |nearly nine years, eve) 
in the week, he hag been ani 
gardening questions for radio li 
everywhere. He is in a position té 
just the problems that puzzle 
gardeners, and how to solve ther 
Garden Book has the informal, f 
style of his broadcasts. Beg! 
soils and their importance, the 
successively covers trees and | 
lawns, annuals, perennials, vine 
bulbs. Those who have an ambit 
help the defense program by ad 
vegetables for their own tables wi 
@ special section on the vegetable 1 

An executive by vocation — anc 
Dobber by avocation, Mr, Willla 
his business trips to the various 
of the country has familiarized | 
with growing conditions in each s 
His own garden of eight and | 
acres, near Nashville, Tennessee, 3 
an experimental station and a DI 
his ardent devotion to growing, hy 
ing and developing plants over a 
of forty years. With thirty-four p: 
iNlustrations. 
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reader wants to know about 1 
From the fascinating lore of a 
coins to present-day debt and 
it tells a clear and exciting 
At the same time it serves 
introduction to economics W 
ever mentioning the horrid wo 

What jis inflation? With amusing 
dotes taken from boys’ and girls 
experience, the author gives the 
that a good many grown-ups woul 
to have. What are promissory not 
test, idle money, investments? 

The illustrations, by Crockett Jc 
the creator of Barnaby and his 
Godfather, add the perfect note ¢ 
to the text and help to make th 
of the really important books for : 
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By Exvganor Ciymer 
Filled with a rare feeling fe 
excitement of everyday happe 
A Yard For John is an ansv¥ 
children’s call for stories 
someone just like me.” 


John’s marvelous experiences 1 
new home in the suburbs constitu 
universal adventures of childhood 
the book will be read aloud and 
over until it falls to pieces. 


Illustrated in three colors 
Mildred Boyle 


For Children Ages 6-10 | 
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CHINA’S PAST 


ji: ancient times the very practical 
nese, confronted with the problem of 
jt to do with people convicted for 
\ing counterfeit money, decided it was 
jhame to waste their talents, so they 
} them to work in the mint making 
mate money. 

jhis is one of countless historical oddi- 
_anecdotes and legends included in 
livery in China During the Former 
(i Dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 25),” a book 
nore than 480 pages, just published 
*ield Museum of Natural History. Dr. 
Martin Wilbur, curator of Chinese 
siaeology and ethnology, is the author. 
‘aves were owned not only by wealthy 
viduals privately, but the government 
if held many to perform various serv- 
Dr. Wilbur reveals. The bureauc- 
of the government, insofar as minor 
tionaries was concerned, was com- 
»d largely of slaves, rather than of 
type of “payrollers” with which 
lermn governments are sometimes 
‘cged by opposition parties. 

‘ndustry and commerce developed 
aidly in China,” Dr. Wilbur writes, 
tring the last three centuries before 
‘ist, as they did also in the Mediter- 
tan world. Contemporary Hellenistic 
a Roman business men made extensive 
of slave labor, and slavery gradually 
loped an industrial character. Noth- 
»jcomparable occurred in China. Pri- 
4 and government slavery had a 
ked growth under the Han empire, 
‘Sindustrialization did not become an 
“ortant characteristic of the Chinese 
“atution. . 

‘There are more historical data on 
ry during the four and a quarter 
juries of the Han period than during 
‘imillennium preceding or the four cen- 
‘es following. Slavery was an integral 
_ of the social system. Various evi- 
“es, such as laws regarding enslave- 
‘t as a punishment for certain crimes, 
tial taxes on slave owners, legislation 
| limited the master’s disciplinary 
‘ers, and the inferior status of slaves 
bre the law, show that it was legally 
‘lished. There was an abolitionist 
“mment in the Confucian school of offi- 
4 and ‘social scientists’. 

‘Tan slavery was not caste bound as 
ended to become in later Chinese 
ods. There was a fluidity of transfer 
~h free to slave status, and from un- 
‘to full plebeian rank in one step. It 
*“#even possible for an exslave to marry 
‘former owner, Emperor Wu’s sister; 
"conversely, for a nobleman to be 
‘ped of his title for forcibly re-en- 
“ng a woman who had bought her 
‘lom from him. The eervile popula- 
‘, apparently small and well infused, 
®as to have composed only one to five 
scent of a population which reached 
‘it 60,000,000. There were no known 
%2 revolts.” 
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ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
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TRANSPORTATION 
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WINGS OVER CANADA 


Half a century ago the Canadian Pa- 
cific linked Canada’s Atlantic and Pacific 
shores by rail. Recently it added air trans- 
port to its rail and steamship facilities. 
Today its combined aerial routes extend 
like arteries from the Dominion’s main 
transcontinental lines of communication 
to the shores of the Arctic. 

The importance of the company’s 
newly acquired wings cannot be over- 
emphasized during these times when the 
rapid transit of wartime personnel and 
cargo is a vital issue. Though still in its 
swaddling clothes, the youthful Air Lines 
organization has already written a proud 
chapter across the Dominion’s skyways. 

With a flying mileage exceeding 5,000,- 
000 plane miles per year and with almost 
100 planes in operation, the company’s 
air services are expediting the movement 
of vital air-borne traffic from one end 
of Canada to the other. Hundreds of its 
every-day patrons wear their country’s 
uniform, while the passenger lists also in- 
clude civilians travelling on wartime 
business. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines are also do- 
ing valuable work in the development of 
Canada’s more remote regions by blazing 
new trails of communications across the 
northern skies. 


THE RED CROSS ABROAD 
Red Cross field directors and other per- 


- sonnel are assigned to United States task 


forces and other units of the armed forces 
in all foreign zones of operation. These 
representatives are prepared at all times 
to assist the servicemen in such personal 
problems as are not related to their mili- 
tary life. 

In addition to this comprehensive pro- 
gram which is carried on among able- 
bodied and hospitalized men, the Red 
Cross has inaugurated a project for the 
provision of clubs and recreation centers 
in leave areas abroad. Approximately 
seventy-five of these clubs are now in 
operation in areas where American forces 
are stationed. These include the British 
Isles, North Africa, Iceland, Australia and 
New Caledonia. Under present plans ap- 
proximately that many more clubs will be 


. opened as the war progresses. 


ATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


; (pBIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to a = "ae? 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


" grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
bane. forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
’ to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


The much-publicized Washington Club 


_ is typical of these Red Cross servicemen’s 


clubs. In London alone, in addition to 
the Washington Club, a number of others 
have been opened, and they are also to 
be found in Glasgow, Edinboro, Belfast, 
Londonderry, and many other cities in 
the British Isles. 


These clubs are a bit of homeland 
transplanted to foreign soil, and every 
effort is made to provide the soldier and 
sailor with a homey and informal at- 
mosphere. In addition to game rooms, 
libraries, writing rooms and_ lounges, 
these clubs furnish servicemen on leave 
with overnight accommodations in com- 
fortable beds, and canteens and cafeteria 
service where real American food is avail- 
able. In accordance with a request of 
the War Department a small charge is 
made for sleeping accommodations and 
food, the charge being just sufficient to 
cover actual cost of these services. 


Clubs arrange for sightseeing tours, 
they maintain lists of local families that 
have extended invitations to American 
soldiers and sailors to their homes, they 
arrange for theater parties and other en- 
tertainment. Dances are held frequently, 
and other amusement is provided. 


NAVIGATORS OF THE 
SOLOMON ISLANDS 


Radio direction finders, periscopes, and 
other modern aids to aviation aand navi- 
gation are commonplace in the Solomon 
Islands area since the navies and air 
forces of the United States and Japan 
have come into conflict with each other 
there. 


However, the primitive natives of these 
islands, who make long voyages in their 
large war and trading canoes, place their 
faith in spiritual aids to navigation. These 
are grotesquely carved wooden figures in 
semi-human form. They are placed on 
the bow of a canoe, just above the water 
line, in a position in which they seem 
to peer down into and through the water 
with vigilant eyes that never blink from 
fatigue. The Solomon Islanders regard 
these images as representatives of a pro- 
tecting deity, a spirit which is supposed 
to watch for reefs, rocks, and all other 
hidden dangers of the sea, and to guide 
the vessel away from such perils. 

The natives place the same confidence 
in these inanimate lookouts that we place 
in living seamen, especially trained to 
watch and listen from forepeaks and 
crow’s-nests, aided by the most up-to-date 
mechanical devices to locate the ap- 
proach of enemy submarines and _air- 
planes. Apparently Nature, at her worst, 
although she must frequently have be- 
trayed them, has never disillusioned the 
natives in their faith, but probably man’s 
warfare today may change their minds as 
to the infallibility of their spirit-imbued 
wooden protectors. 
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had about sixty good sized hides, 
some of them still bloody and stink- 
ing. 3 

I suspect that the Indians killed 
many cows, some of which did not 
belong to them, whether to help us or 
to get rid of us, I am not yet quite 
sure. 

A new optimistic atmosphere en- 
veloped us. We put the hides nicely 
in one straight line from the wheel- 
holes towards the take-off field, 
thirty on each side. Hopefully we 
started the motors—and at that very 
moment we saw all our skins flying 
over the entire field. 

Then we had another special ses- 
sion with. the Indians. They began 
cutting wooden pegs in order to fasten 
the skins into the ground. It took 
the whole following morning to do 
this. But when the engines started 
the skins were torn off just the same. 
In our excitement we had laid the 
skins edge over edge facing the plane 
so that the wind blasted right under 
them and blew them up. In the after- 
noon we reversed the procedure: and 
it worked. 

It was five-thirty and it would soon 
be dark. Angelo’s motors were in 
champion form after hours of work 
and loads of conjuring speeches. Rod- 
insky was nervous, but the prospect 


SUTO—PHILOSOPHER OF THE RAIN FOREST 


or a manner of philosophical disdain. 
Avoidance of unpleasantries became 
to Suto a form of action, selection. 
Whenever I went into the forest 
behind our camp, when it was free 
of rain or sight-veiling fog, Suto 
would follow. He would “heel” so 
close to me that his instincts became 
almost canine. Stop, and Suto would 
come instantly alongside and nuzzle; 
set out and he would follow in front 
or to one side. Like Zarathustra, 
Suto’s belief was in his nose, he did 
not see with his eyes. His beady 
black eyes only confirmed what his 
nose had long sought out. For this 
reason he ran along with his nose 
so close to the ground that had it 
been lowered a fraction of an inch, 
it would have been used as a plow. 
The tail, in these peripatetic in- 
stances, would be used like an aerial. 
As soon as his nose picked up an 
odor, Suto would stop abruptly, crook 
up one front leg like an Irish set- 
ter, drop his tail and “sniff the air.” 
His head would be tossed up and the 
air sniffed in circular sweeps and ver- 
tical tosses of his head. If the air 
that was wafted down brought down 
no recognition to his agile coati brain, 
he would lower his proboscis and 
charge along through the jungle. 
Nothing escapes his attention; 
flowers, insects, animals, plants and 
man all must come under his scrutiny. 
He is not content with a passing 
whiff of any new phenomena; he 
must smell it, taste it, tear it apart 


FORCED LANDING IN THE JUNGLE 


(Continued from page 17) 


of being home tomorrow encouraged 
him. As for me I had to have the 
highlight of my story, the picture of 
the take-off on cowskins, a feat that 
had never been done before in the 
entire history of aviation. 

I gave one of the soldiers my cam- 
era and we posed for our picture. We 
were all smiling just as if we had 
landed an hour ago on a picnic. Our 
smiles, I must admit, were forced for 
none of us was too confident about 
getting back with our heavy trimotor 
plane which had been marooned for 
twelve weeks in the jungle, exposed 
to heat, cold, rain and water. 

I was the last to jump in. There 
were no goodbyes to the soldiers or 
our Indian friends. Most of them 
had departed for the night and still 
held the belief that we would be here 
in the morning. We never saw them 
again. 

The motors gathered speed, the 
Chorolque vibrated but it did not 
break apart as had been predicted, 
the cowhides did not blow up nor 
did they tangle up with the propellers. 
We took off just as smoothly as we 
had landed here a quarter of a year 
ago. As soon as we were in the air 


we sighted the white houses of Trin- 
idad just a little above the line where 
the Ivari met another little river. 


(Continued from page 22) 


‘or unearth it. Is not this the char- 
acter, the. classical definition of a 
philosopher?.. And does not Suto, in 
his love-of-learning method deserve 
to be classed with the savants? 

To reach an objective, no matter 
what obstacle it presents, Suto has a 
Sisyphus - like persistence. Obsti- 
nance, patience or ingenuity are each 
used in turn to acquire his desire. 
His search for “things” is as active 
as our search for “truth,’ except 
that his “things” are of less abstract 
character than are ours. He does 
not believe that a grub burrowing in 
the soil exists independently of its 
being eaten, nor that a slap on the 
posterior exists only in an illusion of 
so-called mortal mind. He is no 
metaphysical bird-catcher, this Suto, 
and that is what leads him into 
trouble. 

For in his walks with his master 
through the dark recess of the mother 
jungle, we will come across hordes 
of biting, stinging, rapacious ants— 
the ecitons. Instinct should guide 
Suto away. Had his shiny black eyes 
been larger, he would have seen grass- 
hoppers, tree lice, cinchbugs, spiders, 
beetles, all in precipitous flight from 
the compact columns of army-ants 
sweeping the jungle floor of every 
living thing. No, not Suto. His 
nose is his guide. So into the rustl- 
ing quickly-moying ants Suto thrusts 
his nose. ‘The ants scatter. “There 
is a call for the larger soldier ants. 
Soon they come up walking over the 


 plorations and then, almost repe 


to be exact, we landed on the 
in Trinidad. When we appea 
the sky the town’s youth ¢ 
screaming to greet us and the 
umphant entry we had dreamed 6! 
months came true. That night ¢ 
was a gorgeous celebration with r 
pig and hundreds of cases of bee 
honor our arrival. a 

The next day we flew back 
Cochabamba in two and a 
hours. 

Half a year later in Buenos - 
when I was taking my afternoon 
mouth my eye suddenly ca 
headline in the evening paper 

“Terrible air disaster in our 
bor republic Bolivia. The C/ 
que, veteran trimotor plane of 
Chaco war now used by the govei 
ment for commercial purposes, 
Andes on trying to get out < 
Cochabamba valley. All fo 
passengers and the crew wer 
stantly killed.” 

Then followed a list of nam 
cluding the name of a pilot wi 
did not know. But there, in ~ 
and white, stood the name Ang 
Sanchez, twenty-four, mechani 
Cochabamba. Poor Angelo, So aft 
all, your prophecies had come true, 


* * * 


smaller black ants in their hur 
For once in his life Suto has 
something as tenacious as hin 
The brownheaded soldier ants, 
an inch and a half in length, ¥ 
not even stop to measure their 0 
ponent. They unfurl their enorme 
sickle-shaped mandibles and cla 
them into the moist, sensitive n 
of Suto. At this moment th 
pandemonium in the jungle and $ 
leaves the trail coughing, gruntin 
yelping, rubbing his nose in the di 
until the last offending soldier of # 
army ants is pried loose. : 

Thus did Suto learn the jun 
ways by the time-honored philo 
cal system of experiment. A: 
grew practised, he became embolde 
and would leave our home alone ! 
further jungle escapades. Two da 
at most, sufficed these free-lance € 


he would return to our fervid afft 
tion—and of course the mashed DB: 
nana with sugar. fe 

But he had a way, this Suto, wil 
people. He knew how by his char 
to coax a grub, a bit of candy, 
ripened banana from everyone. — 
knew by instinct all the tricks o 
trade. Yet once see him in ai 
watch him climb a tree, balance hi 
self on a wire, excavate the soil, f 
son out any situation with sheer 
telligence, you will know why Si 
or officially Nasua narica panamen 
is a successful species. 
Khoo 
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is trained and how he lives in the new 
Here is our merern soldier in ae ae 

, cavalr ir corps, artillery, armored force, 
ranches. ety phase illustrated. $2.50 


per JoHN T. TuTHILL, Jr. 


shore the many duties and responsibilities, 
ie training, of Navy officers and men_are 
y portrayed. Lavishly illustrated. $2.50 


ing record of the nine months of training of a 
ing, navigation, gunnery and bombing. Illus- 
ction photographs. - $2.50 


IN SUBMARINES NOW 


ENRY I'ELSEN 
ne day the recruit arrives at one of Uncle Sam’s 
je schools his course of training is an adventure 
an adventure you share. You listen to the re- 
; of ship motors under water; see the men rise 
surface of the escape tower, take their first dives, 
lnally become full-fledged submarine men. Illus- 
with Navy photographs. $2.50 


HE'S IN THE PARATROOPS NOW 
. D. Ratusons, IV. 


ratroops are the picked troops of our army. Their 
erat duties are manifold and hazardous. How 
men trained? Meet the hardest, toughest, and 
Iressed soldiers in our army. Join them in their 
“maneuvers. With many exciting PCs glen 


HE'S IN THE ARMORED FORCE NOW 
Carr. Appison F. McGuee, Jr. 


er training for the tank corps, motorized in- 
, engineers, reconnaissance battalion, artillery, 
maintenance or medical battalion the trainee’s 
abounds in action. You follow the men through 
training to become the most terrible and powerful 
fe Ground Forces. Illustrated with Army Passo 


‘HE'S IN THE SIGNAL CORPS NOW 


Enwarp Moore 
a 


unications! In this war the significance of this 
tremendous. The men responsible for communi- 
in the U. S. Army are the soldiers and officers 
S. Signal Corp, They are front-line fighters 
e chalked up some of our greatest exploits. 


k gives an exciting picture of the Signal Corps 
On on all the far-flung battlefields. It depicts the 
ig that is given to the men at the Signal Corps 
1g camp at Fort Monmouth. It shows the daily 
of the men. The training fits them to set up field 
-or telephone equipment under fire. The whole 
told in this complete picture of the Signal Corps 
on. Profusely illustrated. Ready in April. $2.50 


‘HE'S IN THE COAST GUARD NOW 
ENRY FELSEN 


does America train the men that serve in the Coast 
What are their duties on shore and at sea? This 

es the answers and tells what happens to the 

Guardsman from the time he enters the service 
sees action on the global front. 


Ne. s 
‘convoys Coast Guardsmen are sailing the seven 
They patrol America’s 40,000 miles of coastline. 
eds of stations their lifeboats are in constant 
‘© plunge into raging seas. On sub-busters they 
e perilous shipping lanes seeking enemy raiders. 
y port and harbor they are constantly on guard; 
s they soar far out to sea seeking submarines, 
lips and sailors in distress. It is a stirring story. 

illustrated. Ready in March, $2.50 


Aviation Annual 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, 


*9,. HE'S 
NOW 


By Jouwn Scorr Doucias and Avsertr A, Satz 


Here is a book about the men who deliver the goods to 
the United Nations in defiance of submarines, destroyers, 
mine fields and bombing planes. Who are these men? 
How were they trained and what are their manifold 
duties on the turbulent seven seas? 


First they receive a two months’ course in lifeboat work, 
signaling and naval science; then six or eight months 
aboard an active merchant ship. Finally at the Merchant 
Marine Academy they may take the advanced course 
in nautical training and qualify for commissions as en- 
signs in the Merchant Marine Reserve of the Navy. 7his 
book captures the excitement of this service in words 
and in vivid pictures. Ready in April $2.50 


*10. HE'S IN THE ENGINEERS NOW 
By Cart Mann 


Here is the exciting inside story of one of the most 
spectacular branches of the U. S$, Army. The Engineers 
in action—building the Alaska Highway—constructing 
airports in the jungles of New Guinea—setting mine 
traps for the Germans in North Africa. A vivid picture 
of the men in training at the great school at Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia. Here the Engineer soldier and officer 
learns both to build and to destroy. He learns how to 
throw a bridge across a stream under fire, how to blow 
up enemy pill boxes, how to lay out a temporary airport 
in record time, how to run a military railroad. 


Official pictures show the men in training and action. 
Ready in April. $2.50 


IN THE MERCHANT MARINE 


*11. HE'S IN THE MARINE CORPS NOW 
By Joser Israets, II 


First to fight! That has been the mission of the U, S. 
Marine Corps since it was founded in the early days of 
the Revolutionary War, 


He’s in the Marines Now tells everything the citizen 
needs to know about this shore-fighting branch of our 
Navy. How the Marine is trained for service, how he 
lives at sea and on the battlefront and how he carries 
on his varied tasks are described here with vigor and 
gusto. Finally, there is a brilliant chapter on the eventful 
history of the Marines from the early days when they 
were dubbed “leathernecks’? up to their most audacious 
recent exploits in World War II. 


Graphic action photographs from the Marine Corps files 
illustrate the book, $2.50 


*12. HE'S IN THE ARTILLERY NOW 


By CuHarp Powers Smiru, Captain, Field Artil- 
lery, World War 1 


At Fort Bragg, North Carolina, and other training camps 
thousands of young Americans are learning the new 
technique of field artillery, At Fort Munroe, Virginia, 
and other centers the coast artillery men are learning 
to defend our coasts, and coasts in Europe when the 
time comes. The story of the Feting of men in both 
field and coast anlneny is graphical told by Chard 
Powers Smith, distinguished novelist, who was a captain 
in the field artillery in the First World War. 

Ex-captain Smith knows the life of an artilleryman at 
firsthand. His skill with the pen gives the reader a 
remarkably vivid feeling of what firing the big guns— 
and light pieces too—in action is like. 
Illustrated with dramatic official pictures. $2.50 


*13. HE'S IN THE CAVALRY NOW 
By Bricaprer GeneraL Rurus S. RAMEY 


Modern cavalry today consists of horse and mechanized 
units for reconnaissance work in the field. See the men 
at work learning the new art of mounted fighting. $2.50 


*14. HE’S IN THE DESTROYERS NOW 
By Lieut. WittiAm Exton Jr. AND 


A. D. Ratrusoneg, TV 


The dramatic story of the men training for and fighting 
on the scorpions of the sea. $2.50 
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IDE DEFENSE BOOKS 


15. WAR WINGS 
16. WAR PLANES OF THE AXIS 


By Davin C. Cooke 


The Janes Fighting Ships of the air fleets of both the 
United Nations and the Axis, Books no air-minded citizen 
can do without. Lavishly illustrated, Each $2.75 


17. THE MODEL PLANE ANNUAL 1943 


Epitep sy Davin C. Cooke anp Jesse Davison 


For the hobbyist, the aeronautical student, and the 
aviator, this book provides invaluable information on the 
building and flying of model planes, presenting the latest 
developments in the field. Over 200 pictures. 2.50 


18. YOUNG AMERICA’S 
AVIATION ANNUAL: 1942-43 


Epitep py Recrnatp M. CLEVELAND AND 
Frepertck P. GraHAM 


The new edition of this popular book for young Ameri- 
cans. Covers all aspects of aviation from commercial 
aviation, airports, training schools and gliding, to im- 
proved instruments and navigational aids, and gives a 
comprehensive picture of the year’s development in 
aviation. Nearly 200 new photographs. $2.50 


*19, AMERICAN GLIDER ANNUAL: 1943- 
44 


By Roret Woirson anv Haroup W. Kunick 


A comprehensive and fascinating survey of gliders and 
sail planes, both military and commercial. This up-to- 
the-minute record includes training, airports, instruments, 
meteorological data, parachute jumping, latest scientific 
discoveries and the story of the year's development in 
gliding. Nearly 200 official photographs. $2.50 


20. HOW TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER 


By Lr. Cot. WituiaAm H. Baumer, Jr. 


Has an immediate and practical value for every young 
American who is eager to play a large part in the defense 
of his country. Illustrated. $2.25 


21. HOW TO BE A NAVAL OFFICER 
(Rev. ) 
Preparation, training, and actual service in Uncle Sam's 


Navy—an informal, colorful, and informative account. 
Illustrated. $2.25 


22. HOW TO BE AN AVIATOR 


By Dick Merritt and Grorcre Daws 


By Rear Apmimant Yates Sreriine 


“It will answer questions asked by the normal young 
man interested in aviation, and will also inspire many te 
become either military or civil aviators,’’——General H. H. 
Arnold, Chief of the Air Corps. Illustrated, $2.50 


23. NEEDED—WOMEN IN AVIATION 
By Dickey Meyer 


Up-to-date, authoritative information on how women 
can help in all branches of air defense and offense, For 
all women who have ever had an interest in aviation, 
this is an important book, Illustrated. $2.00 


24. NEEDED—WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 


By Dickey Meyer 


Uncle Sam uses a host of women in clerical work; he is 
the largest employer of dietitians in the world. Girls 
make our nation's powder bags, parachutes and uniforms, 
buy and test material, fill positions in messenger work, 
meteorology, public relations, pharmacology, chemistry, 
interpret and decode secret messages. The author tells 
you just how to get in, Illustrated. $2.00 


Publishers, 116 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


If they win : 
-.,only our dead . 
are free These are our enemies. 


They have only one idea—to kill, and: kill, 
and kill, until they conquer the world. 


Then, by the whip, the sword and the gallows, they will rule. 


No longer will you be free to speak or write your thoughts, to worship God in your own Way. 
Only our dead will be free. Only the host who will fall before the enemy will know ‘Peace. | a 


Ae maa 


Civilization will be set back a thousand years. 


: Make no mistake about it— you cannot think of this ¢s other wars. 


You cannot regard your foe this time simply as people with a wrong idea. ex 
This time you win—or die. This time you get no second chance. 
This time you free the world, or else you lose it. 


Surely that is worth the best fight of your life 


“ee —worth anything that you can give or do. - 


Throughout the country there is increasing need for civilian war service. To ens fk 
list the help eh every citizen, the Government has organized the Citizens — 
Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. If there is no Defense Council - 

in your Som, or if it pee not set up a Senvie Corps, ne to etesnizes a 


Freedom — now! 
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Contributed by the 
Magazine Pallegies of. America. 
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